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GRANVILLE’S “STOCK-JOBBING JEW” 


By J. Harotp WILson 


Ohio State University 


Although the Shylock in Granville’s alteration of The Merchant of 
Venice’ has been the subject of discussion for many years, there 
seems to exist still a great deal of difference in interpretation among 
the writers who have dealt with the subject. To recapitulate some 
of the more recent conclusions of scholars is to show this difference in 
detail. Thus, at the beginning of the century, Professor Lounsbury, 
after a careful examination of the alteration, concluded his remarks 
with the statement that the altered “Shylock is not indeed a comic 
character, as has been so persistently asserted; but he is essentially a 
vulgar one.” Four years later, F. W. Kilbourne, analysing the same 
play, voiced his eloquent indignation at the sacrilege committed on 
the character of Shylock. He saw Granville’s creation, not as comic, 
but as contemptible.’ In another five years came William Jaggard 
with another theory; that the character of Shylock was not only 
not comic, but was essentially unchanged.* 

More recently, Professor Odell, while joining in the chorus of 
disparagement, chose a middle ground on the question of whether 
or not this Restoration Shylock was a comic figure, explaining that: 
“It has been said that this Shylock is a comic creation; we know 
the part was played originally by the celebrated comedian Doggett. 
If it was funny to audiences of the time, it must have been in action 
and appearances; the words spoken by the Jew are no funnier, in 
the author’s intention, than Shakespeare’s. . . . The humour of the 


‘George Granville, The Jew of Venice, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1701. 

“T. R. Lounsbury, Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, 1902, p. 338. 

3F. W. Kilbourne, Alterations and Adaptations of Shakespeare, 1906, p. 73. 
4William Jaggard, Shakespeare Bibliography, 1911, p. 394: “The character of 
Shylock is essentially unchanged. Assertions to the effect that he is here made 
a comic character seem to have arisen from a misunderstanding of Rowe’s re- 
mark by D. E. Baker in ‘Biographia Britannica’.” Baker's remark follows: “In 
this play, as Rowe remarks, the character of Shylock is made comic, and we are 
tempted to laughter instead of detestation.” Biographia Dramatica, 1783, II, 164. 
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part is not evident in reading.”? This conclusion seems to leave 
ihe matter up in the air, and later writers have shown little inclination 
to go further with it. Thus M. J. Landa says of the play merely: 
“In that production, Shylock was treated as a comic character: the 
supper scene was shown with the Jew sitting at a separate table 
and drinking a toast to money.”® And Malcolm Elwin notes only 
that “Here the character of Shylock was rendered comic, and, when 
one remembers the modern immense success of Potash and Perimutter 
and Abie’s Irish Rose, it is interesting to conjecture the prospects of 
The Merchant as a comedy today." This last is surely criticism 
in confusion. 

In the latest complete analysis of the play, Professor Hazelton 
Spencer states, surprisingly, that “In the first place, let it be under- 
stood that the adapter has not altered Shylock’s character.”* He 
then proceeds to insist that there is no evidence to show that Shylock 
was intended to be, or was played as, a comic creation, decrying 
Rowe’s statement (of which more later) as implying only that the 
performance was not tragic. The assignment of the réle to the come- 
dian Doggett is likewise thrown out of court as proving nothing. 

Since there is this wide diversity of opinion it seems to be time 
for a new examination of Granville’s Shylock. The questions that 
must be answered are: Was the character changed at all from 
Shakespeare’s conception; if so, was it changed with the deliberate 
intent of evoking laughter from the audience; and was it played in 
accordance with such an intent? 


I 


in most discussions of seventeenth and eighteenth century altera- 
tions of Shakespeare, the plays have been treated largely as isolated 
paenomena, in relation to Shakespeare and not to their own times; 
and their judges have given free rein to their indignation at the 
atrocities committed by hack dramatists. But those hacks had what 
were to them perfectly good reasons for the changes they made, and 
they honestly believed that they had improved Shakespeare. Their 

“G. C. D. Odell, Shakespeare from Bettervton to Irving, 1920, I, 79. 
Be - Landa, The Jew in Drama, 1926, p. 84. I am unable to find the basis 
lor Mr. Landa © assertion that Shylock was at a separate table. The stage direc- 
a says merely “Scene opens, and discovers Bassanio, Antonio, Shylock, and 
others, sitting, as at an Entertainment.” 


Til SnaSin Shasta. tes 
Malcom Elwin, The Playgoer’s Handbook to Restoration Drama, 1928, p. 138. 
Hazelton Spencer, Shakespeare Improved, 1927, p. 343. 
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mental processes have not been recorded; we can only attempt to 
reconstruct them in the light of what we know of their stage and 
their audiences. 

George Granville was not a genius, but he was a good man of the 
theatre. Evidently he saw possibilities in The Merchant of Venice, 
for he explains in his preface: 

The Foundation of the following Comedy being liabie to some Objections, it 
may be wondered that any one should make Choice of it to bestow so much 
Labour upon: But the judicious Reader will observe so many Manly and Moral 


Graces in the Characters and Sentiments, that he may excuse the Story, for the 
Sake of the Ornamental Parts. 


His attitude is evidently that of his times toward the play. There 
is no evidence that it had ever been revived upon the Restoration 
stage. Like the other romantic comedies of Shakespeare it was out 
of tune with late seventeenth-century taste. But perhaps Granville 
felt that, for the time in which he was writing, with sentimentalism 
already apparent in the theatres, the “Manly and Moral Graces in 
the Characters and Sentiments’ would have an appeal. 

But Granville must have felt, also, that the play needed many 
changes to fit it for representation. It was hardly strong enough stuff 
for his restless audience, and it demanded an almost naive acceptance 
of improbabilities. Moreover, it was too long for the more deliberate 
acting of his age,—for that matter, it is too long for our own day, 
and we rarely see it in its original form. Then, too, the play was 
considered a two-plot tragi-comedy, and that hybrid type of drama 
was not so popular as it had been, its place being taken by melo- 
drama. Further, the naive attitude of the Eiizabethans toward the 
Jews whom they knew only by tradition must have been replaced 
by a more sophisticated attitude. But, most important of all, the 
characters were not well suited to the personnel of the company at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for whom Granville had already written two 
successful plays.” I can hardly over-emphasize the importance of 
this fact to a dramatist who wrote for a stock company. Whether he 
was writing an original play or revising an old one, it was always 
important that he fit his characters to the abilities of the actors for 
whom he wrote. 

Thus, there had to be, first of all, a good part for Betterton, leader 
of the company. The unsympathetic rdle of Shylock would hardly 
do; and, moreover, Betterton’s fame was associated mainly with the 





"The She-Gallants, a comedy, 1693, and Heroic Love, a tragedy, 1697. 
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roles of heavy heroes and cynical gallants,—'’Bassanio would be 
more in his style. Therefore, since Bassanio is hardly the major 
figure of the original play, his role must be fattened to give Betterton 
full scope for his abilities. Then, second, Portia’s part was entirely 
too important; played by the lovely Mrs. Bracegirdle, premiere actress 
of the company, it would overshadow even an elaborated Bassanio. 
Therefore Portia’s rdle must be reduced in size and importance. 

In the next place, something would have to be done about Shylock. 
If Betterton were to play the hero, Shylock must be the villain. But 
here was a motivated villain, one who had excellent reasons for his 
actions; a villain whose réle was as important as that of the hero; 
and a Jew, moreover, whose character was not at all in agreement 
with the contemporary picture of a Jewish merchant.'' As Bevil 
Higgons, Granville’s kinsman, says in the prologue to the play, with 
something of a sneer: 

To Day we punish a Stock-jobbing!- Jew. 

A piece of Justice, terrible and strange; 

Which, if pursu’d, would make a thin Exchange. 
Now the Restoration dislike for stock-jobbers had already been cap- 
italized to some extent in Shadwell’s The Volunteers, or The Stock 
Jobbers (1693), and possibly Granville saw an opportunity to add 
to Shadwell’s caricatures that of a stock-jobbing Jew, in agreement, 
perhaps, with Ned Ward’s picture of Jewish merchants at the Royal 
Exchange: . 

There, likewise, were the Lord’s vagabonds, the Jews, who were so accursed 
for their infidelity that they are generally the richest people in all nations where 


they dwell. . . . These, said my friend, are the hawks of mankind, the spies 
of the universe, subtle knaves, and great merchants.!5 








Cf. Allardyce Nicoll, Restoration Drama, 1923, pp. 65-67. 

11Contemporary references to Jews are not numerous. The handful who 
returned to England in 1655 were taken under the protection of Charles II 
during that monarch’s reign, and their rate of growth was so slow that it was 
not until the mid-eighteenth century that they became an important factor in 
London life. In 1690 there were about four hundred Jews in London. There 
were no shop-keepers among them; most of them were merchants engaged in ex- 
porting woolens and importing bullion and foreign staple merchandise. Cf. Albert 
M. Hyamson, A History of the Jews in England, 1928, pp. 168-189. The few 
references to them in Restoration literature are mostly such contemptuous remarks 
as Tom Brown's “For your comfort, all our casuists agree that it is no more 
sin to cheat a Jew than to over-reach a Scot, or to put false dice upon a 
stock-jobber.” (Tom Brown, Amusements Serious and Comical, ed. A. L. Hay- 
ward, 1927, p. 200.) , 

‘The New Eng. Dic. quotes a dictionary of 1700: “Stock-jobbing, a sharp, 
cunning, cheating Trade of Buying and Selling Shares of Stock in East-India, 
Guinea, and other Companies; also in the Bank, Exchequer, etc.” 

*Ned Ward, The London Spy, 1698-1703, ed. A. L Hayward, 1927, pp. 57-58. 
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a 


If, therefore, it was necessary, as Genest pointed out,'! to depress 
the character of Shylock while exalting that of Bassanio, what bet- 
ter method could there have been to obtain the desired result than 
to turn Shylock into a despised and laughed-at (but not hated) stock- 
jobbing Jew? This, of course, would be to make him a “humour” 
character, and would entail the removal of the motivation for his 
actions plus a certain amount of exaggeration of his character to turn 
him into a true villain.'” He would become, as the result of such 
treatment, of lesser importance than Bassanio, something of a foil 
to that character, and, more than ever, a character suitable for 
comedy, if we agree with Shadwell’s statement that “Fops and Knaves 
are the fittest Characters for Comedy . . .”!" 

This would not, however, make Shylock into a typically Jonsonian 
“humour” character, in the sense of a person who, according to the 
psychology of the early seventeenth century, was dominated by one 
of the humours of the body. I use the word, rather, in the late 
Restoration sense, as applying to a character who was typical of 
his occupation: a projector, a virtuoso, a politician, a dancing mas- 
ter, or a country gentleman. Thus Shylock, as a stock-jobbing Jew, 
would be the object of that scorn and laughter of the audience which 
normally would be directed toward both stock-jobbers and Jews. 


Granted that the foregoing discussion is largely theory, let us 
see if the theory will fit the facts, if Granville did turn Shylock 
into a stock-jobbing Jew, with all the implications of rascality and 
ridicule which the term seems to have carried with it. Since the 
alterations in other characters and in the plot of the play have 
already been adequately analysed elsewhere,'* we need concern our- 
selves only with Shylock. 

We first meet Shylock in Act I, Scene 3 of Granville’s version, cor- 
responding to the same act and scene in the original. Here the only 


"Genest, II, 244. 

'°That this would be in line with the Restoration attitude toward comedy can 
be shown by a quotation from Congreve’s essay Concerning Humour in Comedy, 
1695, in which, using Jonson’s Morose as an example, he says: “Well, but 
Morose, you will say, is so extravagant, he cannot hear any discourse or con- 
versation above a whisper. Why, it is his excess of this humour that makes 
him become ridiculous, and qualifies his character for comedy. If the poet 
had given him but a modorate proportion of that humour, ‘tis odds but what 
half the audience would hava sided with the character and have condemned the 
author for exposing a character which was neither remarkable nor ridiculous.” 
(Barrett H. Clarke, European Theories of the Drama, 1918, p. 213.) ny 

“Preface to The Lancashire Witches, 1681. it 

'TBy Hazelton Spencer, Shakespeare Improved, pp. 338-344. 4 

4 
{ 
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omission of importance is that of lines 80-89,!* Shylock’s defense 
of usury on the basis of Jacob’s husbandry. While this cut can be 
explained on the ground of Granville’s need to shorten the play and 
reduce the importance of Shylock, the effect of it, nevertheless, is to 
weaken Shylock’s case for interest taking, a part of the defense for 
his later actions. But a more important change comes later in the 
same scene. Compare the dignified, grim way in which Shakespeare's 
Shylock makes his proposal of the bond, with the obsequious, sly, 
almost fawning manner of Granville’s Shylock in the altered passage. 
The first says: 


This kindnesse will I showe, 

Goe with me to a Notarie, seal me there 

Your single bond, and in a merrie sport 
If you repaie me not on such a day, 

In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Exprest in the condition, let the forfeite 

Be nominated for an equall pound 

Of your faire flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your bodie it pleaseth me. 


There is a serious, ominous quality in this speech that is lacking in 
Granville’s version: 


This Kindness will I shew; nay more, I'll take 
Antonio’s single Bond: And that we may henceforth 
Be Friends, no Penalty will I exact 

But this, meerly for Mirth— 

If you repay me not on such a Day, in such a Place, 
Such Sum or Sums as are express’d—Be this 

The Forfeiture. 

Let me see, What think you cf your Nose, 

Or of an Eye—or of—a pound of Flesh 

To be cut off, and taken from what Part 

Of your Body—TI shall think fit to name. 

Thou art too portly, Christian! 

Too much pamper’d—What say you then 

To such a merry Bond? 


This is indeed a “subtle knave,” if not, as Antonio says a moment 
later, a “witty Jew,” and he shows his subtle subservience again when, 
on departing, he shakes hands with Antonio," something Shakespeare’s 
Shylock would hardly have done. 

After this scene we lose sight of Shylock for a space. His conver- 
sation with Launcelot is missing,2° because Launcelot and his father 





'*My line numberings and quotations are from Furness’ New Variorum Edition. 
19 . . . Christian, thy Hand, 

I'll presently be with you. (Exit Jew. 
““Act II, scene 5. 
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have been dropped from the cast. The scene in which Salanio and 
Salarino quote him“! (the “O my ducats! O my daughter!” passage), 
and the scene in which Shylock accuses those two worthies of com- 
plicity in the flight of his daughter, and, later, mourns with Tubal,?* 
are missing in their entirety; for Salanio, Salarino, and Tubal are 
no longer in the play. These omissions, of course, can be explained 
on the basis of Granville’s need to shorten the play and Shylock’s 
role, but the result of the cuts is the loss of all those lines on which 
the modern actor builds up his tragic figure of Shylock, the lines 
which show his strongest motive for revenge: his love for his daughter 
and the anger he feels at the blow she has struck at his pocket-book, 
his paternal feelings and his racial pride. In fact, we gain the im- 
pression that Shylock does not love his daughter. His brief scene 
with her in the original*’ is so compressed that there is no faintest 
opportunity for him to display any affection, or concern for her well- 
being. 

After the brief glimpse of Shylock with Jessica (twenty-one consecu- 
tive lines, to be exact) in Act II, scene 1 of the revision, we see him 
in a new scene, Act II, scene 2. Here, seated at table with Bassanio, 
Antonio, and others, Shylock drinks toast after toast and finally pro- 
poses his own: 

Shyl. I have a Mistress, that out-shines ‘em all— 

Commanding yeurs—and yours tho’ the whole Sex: 

O may her Charms encrease and multiply; 

My Money is my Mistress! Here’s to 

Interest upon Interest. (Drinks 
Here, assuredly, is a different Shylock.** His actions, of course, are 
inconsistent with the earlier speech, which Granville keeps almost 
intact: 


I will buy with you, sell with you, talke with you, walk with you, and so 
following: but I will not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with you.*® 


True, it may be argued that Shakespeare, also, allows Shylock to go 
out to supper with Bassanio and his friends, but Shakespeare does 





“1Act II, scene 8. 

“"Act III, scene 1. Salarino appears in Act III, scene 1 of the alteration, as 
Antonio’s servant, messenger from Venice. 

The Merchant of Venice, Act Il, scene 5. 

“In connection with this scene I confess I cannot understand Professor Spen- 
cer, who says (p. 343): “Even in the new scene, when Shylock offers his toast to 
money, there is nothing out of harmony with the character as drawn by 
Shakespeare, especially since Shylock has drunk at least three toasts before offer- 
ing his own.” 

“Act I, scene 3 in both versions. 
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not show us Shylock actually at table, eating and drinking with his 
enemies, politically flattering their tempers and tastes, grinning and 
iesting, having a very pleasant time of it, indeed. Shakespeare's 
Shylock has dignity; he is no “subtle knave.” Granville’s Shylock, 
by this scene, is made cheap; he is treated as any grubby citizen might 
have been treated in the company of gentlemen. And it is noteworthy 
that his only other speech in the scene, an aside during the parting 
of Bassanio and Antonio, reinforces the conception of him as the 
base merchant: 


Shyl. (aside) These two Christian Fools put me in mind 
Oi my Moncey: Just so loath am I to part with that. 


When we see Shylock again, in Act III, scene 2, he is completely 
changed, but there has been, for the audience, no preparation for that 
change. Here, in the scene between Shylock, Antonio, and the jailer, 
the Jew rants and snarls. In addition to the lines taken directly 
from the parallel scene in the original,*" Shylock is given the famous 
revenge speech from Act III, scene 1 of the original, uncut, but 
spoken at Antonio instead of Christians in general, and a curious 
medley of other lines from the same scene. I offer this hodge-podge 
with the numbers of the lines on which it is based: 


22-23 My Daughter, too! None knew so well as vou of mv 

Daughter's Flight. Why there, there, there is a 
79-80 Diamond gone, cost me Two thousand Duccats in 

Frankfort. 
15 A Ring, too, it was my Turkies; I had it of Leah 
2-89 When I was a Batchelour; besides Gold, and many other 

Precious Jewels. Would my Daughter were dead 

At my Foot, so the Jewels were in her Ears; 

Would she were Hears’d, so the Duccats were in the 

Coffin. No News, and I know not how much 

Spent in the Search: Loss upon Loss. The Theif gone 

With so much, and so much to find the Theif; 

And no Satisfaction, no Revenge: But thou art 
Gran. Caught, and thou shalt pay the whole Theif’s ~Bill. 
44-45 Thou who wast wont to lend out Money for a Christian 
Gran. Curtesy: Thou Christian Fool, pay thy Debts: 


The effect of these speeches seems to be studied. Observe that the 
revenge speech, which is the outcry of a proud spirit against the 
entire race of his persecutors, becomes now only a burst of petulant 
temper directed against Antonio alone. Observe also that Shylock’s 
pathetic 


“"“M, of V., Act TIT, scene 3. 
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Out vpon her, thou torturest me 7uball, it was my Turkies, I had it of Leah 
when I was a Batcheler; I would not have giuen it for a wildernesse of Monkies. 


which is the moan of a bereft father, sorrowing over his daughter's 
ingratitude and frivolity, becomes now merely part of an enumera- 
tion of stolen wealth,—quite what we might expect from a stock-job- 
bing Jew. So, too, Shylock’s wish to see his daughter dead at his 
feet, originally a curse drawn from him in a moment of wild distrac- 
tion, when he was goaded by his tormentors, becomes now, when he 
has obviously had time to cool down, the bitter mouthings of a super 
villain. Shylock’s concern is all for his treasure; he has made a bad 
bargain, and he has suffered loss by theft; it is his humour to take 
it all out of Antonio’s hide, come what may. 


In the fourth act the malicious stock-jobber is displayed to the 
fullest advantage. The cuts in his speeches are, in the main, of lesser 
importance than in earlier scenes, but they are worthy of brief men- 
tion.** Such an omission as that of the reference to the scales is 
rather difficult to explain. I suggest that there may have been two 
possible reasons: first, that such a gruesome business was not in 
keeping with prevailing notions of decorum, and, second, that it was 
entirely too grim for Granville’s conception of comedy. This matter 
of flesh-cutting must not be taken too seriously. The omission of 
lines 51-66 can be explained on the basis of the need to shorten the 
play: or, better, since this is the heart of Shylock’s defense of his 
actions, the cut may have been intended to degrade his character. 
The omission of the lines in which he expresses the heartfelt wish, 
aside, that any of the stock of Barrabas had been his daughter’s hus- 
band, rather than a Christian, is made necessary by the fact that 
he has never before expressed the slightest concern for his daughter. 
And the slight, but important, change in lines 44-47 is obviously the 
result of Granville’s conception of Shylock as a natural villain. Shake- 
speare has him say: 


You'l aske me why I rather choose to haue 

A weight of carrion flesh, then to receiue 

Three thousand Ducats? Ile not answer that: 
But say it is my humor; Is it answered ? 


And Granville’s Shylock closes the same speech with: 





“‘These cuts are, up to line 276, after which Granville adds to the action, lines 
51-66, 69, 71, 73, 246, 258, 263, 270, 309-312, 315, 318. 
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I reply to that 
It is my Humour: Is that question answer’d? 

Possibly Granville felt the inconsistency of his character. Until 
this moment Shylock has been actuated only by greed; his initial 
grudge against Antonio has dropped from view; he wants revenge 
to repay him for his financial losses. And now he is offered the amount 
of his bond; soon he is to be offered double the amount, enough to 
repay a large part of the total loss. If he refuses, he must have 
some acceptable reasons for his refusal. Shakespeare’s Shylock in this 
situation suggests that his “humor” is only a cloak for his real rea- 
son, which we recognize as a complexity of causes: the indignities 
heaped upon him by Antonio and his friends (which Shakespeare keeps 
constantly before us), Shylock’s ambitions to do a larger business 
with Antonio out of the way,** and the elopement of his daughter with 
a Christian, a friend of Antonio. These are strong reasons, strong 
enough, from the modern point of view, to make Shylock a sympa- 
thetic character today. But Granville’s Shylock must fall back upon 
the statement that it is his humour which motivates him, for it is 
the only reason which he can plausibly offer. Thus he is shown as 
actuated by unreasoning malice, a conception which is shortly to be 
more fully developed. 

This development, the largest addition to Shylock’s character, comes 
near the climax of the courtroom scene, after all means of persuading 
Shylock to relent have failed. Shylock has evidently started toward 
Antonio, knife raised, when Bassanio interposes: 


Bassa. Stand off. I have a word in his behalf, 
Since even more than in his Avarice, 
In Cruelty, this Jew’s insatiable; 
Here stand I for my Friend. Body for Body, 
To endure the Torture: But one pound of Flesh 
Is due from him: Take every piece of mine, 
And tear it off with Pincers: Whatever way 
Invention can contrive to torture Man, 
Practice on me: Let but my Friend go safe, 
Thy Cruelty is limited on him; 
Urbounded let it loose on me: Say, Jew, 
Here’s Interest upon Interest in Flesh; 
Will that content you 


Anto. It may him, not me. 
Bassa. Cruel Antonio. 
Anto. Unjust Bassanio. (Jew laughs.) 


Bassa. Why Grins the Dog? 





“3M. of V., Act Hf, scene 1, “I will haue the heart of him if he forfeit, for 
were he out of Venice, I can make what merchandize I will:” 
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Shyl. To hear a Fool propose: Thou shallow Christian! 
To think that I’d consent: I know thee well. 
When he has paid the forfeit of his Bond, 
Thou canst not chuse but hang thyself for being 
The Cause: and so my Ends are serv’d on both. 
Proceed to Execution. 

This is malice carried to extremes. Shylock has no quarrel with 
Bassanio. But by this addition Granville has accomplished two things: 
he has developed to the fullest Shylock’s character or humour of 
unreasoning malice, and he has given Bassanio (Betterton) an oppor- 
tunity at a bit of the heroic rant for which he was so famous. 

The remainder of the scene is huddled together and passes off 
quickly in a condensed version of Shakespeare’s work. Shylock, by 
the way, is not required to become a Christian. Possibly Granville 
or his audience had too little interest in Jewish tradition to realize 
what a punishment such a requirement would have been; possibly the 
dramatist thought the requirement unimportant in his conception of 
the character. Whatever the reason, Shylock is allowed to leave 
the stage, still a Jew, but a beaten, mean, ignoble figure, followed, 
no doubt, by the laughter and jeers of the audience. 

To summarize: in the beginning of Granville’s play we meet a 
petty Jewish merchant, desirous of ingratiating himself with the power- 
ful Antonio, but eager for a chance to feed the grudge he owes the 
man who scorns him. He proposes a “merry bond” as security for 
the loan, seemingly with no hope that the bond will ever be for- 
feited.“” We see him next in a brief scene with Jessica, which adds 
nothing to our picture of him. Shortly after, he is drinking with the 
Christians in sociable amiability, and thinking only of his money 
and how he hates to part with it. Our next sight of him is in the 
jail with Antonio. Suddenly he has become a revengeful fiend, his 
only reason for desiring revenge being the loss of his money: the 
sum loaned to Antonio, and the amounts stolen by Jessica. But 
this reason is dropped in the courtroom scene when he refuses twice 
the amount oi the bond, an amount sufficient, perhaps, to repay most 
of his loss, and gives as his motive for his revenge his “humour.” 
The climax is reached when we realize that Shylock’s willful malice 
includes Bassanio, for no cause other than unreasoning hate. 

Obviously this is neither the Shylock that Shakespeare drew nor 
the Shylock we know on the modern stage. The original Shylock 


“°In the original play our evidence for the belief that Shylock hoped for, and 
desired, the forfeiture of the bond is based upon Jessica’s speech in Act III, 
scene 2, lines 301-308. This speech has been deleted in the revision by Granville. 
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was, no doubt, intended for a villain, but he is a motivated villain, 
strong, dignified, terrible in his wrath; Granville’s Shylock is a petty 
villain of an exaggeratedly melodramatic type, a most unconvincing 
rascal exposed to ridicule. He is a stock-jobbing Jew who has over- 
reached himself and is properly punished. 


II 


But it is still a question whether or not Granville’s Shylock was 
intended to be comic. To the objection that the words spoken by 
Shylock are not in themselves funny I submit that a “humours” 
character is not funny because of his wit but because the audience 
sees him as something to be laughed at, not with. The comedy of 
such a character will depend very largely upon the attitude of the 
audience toward him. To cite a modern example, observe what has 
happened to the villains of nineteenth century melodrama on their 
revival in our own age. They need no exaggeration on the part 
of an actor to become sources of merriment to the audience; they 
are too unconvincing to inspire fear or hate,—they can only be 
laughed at. So an utterly impossible Shylock could only have been 
laughed at by the sophisticated audiences of the early eighteenth 
century. 

But to look at the question further from the point of view of the 
audience, we realize, from a study of the comedy of the Restoration, 
that it had become accustomed to laughing at any representative 
of a citizen group. Moreover, the tradition of the Christian-hating, 
blood-thirsty, baby-eating Jew, which might have satisfied an Elizabe- 
than audience, had been replaced, it seems, by an attitude of cynical 
contempt toward the Jews. Add the two concepts together, and we 
realize that a “stock-jobbing Jew,” by the very facts of his occupa- 
tion and his race, must have been intended to evoke laughter. 

Further, to approach the question from another angle, the assign- 
ment of the part to Doggett can hardly have been accidental. That 
actor, a member, at the time, of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields company, 
was famed as a low comedian of the type whose comedy needed no 
witty lines for its effect. Downes wrote of him: 
on a Soil ener Mepettainnd, wearing a Farce in his 

>) As gnts ¢ ateiy tre g his Utterance Congruous to his Looks; 
He is the only Comick Original now Extant: witness Ben Solon, Nikin The Jew 


of Venice, etc? 








oo ’ . : 9 
John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, 1708, p. 52. 
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Other tributes to his ability are numerous. Mr. T. A. Cook has 
summed them up neatly: 

The net result is the picture of a clever actor, endowed by nature with a 

mirthful physiognomy; conscientious in using every extraneous aid to success, 
whether by careful dressing or by diligence in study; highly respectable, and a 
trifle opinionated, maintaining warmly, for instance, that comedy was superior to 
tragedy ‘because it was nearer to nature.’ . : 
And lest it be thought that Doggett, achieving the desire which every 
comedian is said to have, to play tragedy, might have played Shylock 
seriously, we refer to the remark of his contemporary Antony Aston, 
who informs us that Doggett had had such a desire, that he had 
once been given the part of Phorbas in a revival of Dryden’s Oedipus, 
and that at his first speech the audience had begun laughing.**? The 
tradition was fixed that Doggett was funny. 

Still more evidence in support of the theory that the character of 
Shylock was designed for Doggett is to be found in two rather curious 
facts. In 1693 Doggett had taken the part of Colonel Hackwell, 
senior, a stock-jobber in Shadwell’s The Volunteers, or the Stock- 
Jobbers, the comedy in which that citizen type was first delineated. 
A year later Doggett played the part of an apostate Jew, Sancho, in 
a comic underplot to Dryden’s Love Triumphant, one of the few 
Jewish characters in Restoration drama. Now since Doggett was 
an extremely industrious actor, a master of dialects, and a skillful 
realist in costume,** he must have given realistic pictures of both 
the stock-jobber and the apostate Jew, pictures which might well have 
colored Granville’s conception of Shylock when he came to make his 
alteration. 

The evidence, then, tends to show that Granville’s Shylock must 
have been planned to be comic. As an exaggerated villain he must 
have been funny to a sophisticated audience. Then, in the stage 
tradition of the day, both Jew and stock-jobber were supposed to 
be comic. In addition, the part was given to, and probably designed 
for, a comedian whose ‘“‘aspectabund” face needed no witty lines to 
induce laughter, who, in short, got his effects by what is called on 
the modern stage “mugging”; an actor who had previously played 


“IT. A. Cook and Guy Nickalls, Thomas Doggett Deceased, 1908, p. 28. 

“2See the supplement to An Apology for the Life of Colley Cibber, ed. R. W. 
Lowe, 1889, II, 309. 

“8Cf. Colley Cibber, Apology, p. 287: “In dressing a character to the great- 
est exactness, he was remarkably skillful; the least article of whatever habit he 
wore seem’d in some degree to speak and mark the different humour he pre- 
sented. ...” 
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both stock-jobber and Jew in other plays, and who could be expected 
to dress the part and to imitate the dialect. 


Ill 


Whatever the intention, there can be little doubt about the result: 
Shylock was certainly looked upon as a comic figure. The most 
important proofs of this statement are the facts that the comedian 
Doggett first played the part, and that Downes listed the role as 
one of he best of that “Comick Original.”” And Rowe’s much-debated 
statement must be offered in court for what it is worth: 

To these I might add, that incomparable Character Shylock the Jew in The 

Merchant of Venice; but tho’ we have seen that Play Receiv’d and Acted as a 
Comedy, and the Part of the Jew perform’d by an Excellent Comedian, yet I 
cannot but think it was designed Tragically by the Author. There appears in it 
[ie. Shakespeare’s Shylock] such a deadly Spirit of Revenge, such a savage 
Fierceness and Fellness, and such a bloody designation of Cruelty and Mischief, 
as cannot agree either with the Stile or Characters of Comedy."* 
I fail to see why it should be thought that Baker misunderstood this 
comment.”” The syntax is a bit obscure, but whether we take the 
second i* to refer to the character of Shylock or to the whole play 
the result is much the same. Rowe, dramatist and editor of Shake- 
speare, felt that his contemporary, Granville, was mistaken in his 
conception of Shakespeare’s creation, and he is here voicing his own 
opinion of what Shakespeare intended. Surely this must be accepted 
as contemporary evidence that Granville’s Shylock was acted as a 
comic figure. 

Contemporary evidence is supported by the theatrical history of 
the play, which held the boards until 1741. From Genest we learn 
that after Doggett’s retirement the comedy was produced on May 16, 
1717, for Griffin’s benefit, that actor taking the part of Shylock. Evi- 
dently Griffin had previously secured some measure of popularity in 
the rdle, since he chose it for his own benefit performance. And the 
Biographia Dramatica tells us that Griffin was a comedian who, in 
his years of acting: 


a estantished a character to himself in the cast of parts which he commonly 
performed; which were always in low comedy, and mostly in testy old men.26 


How many other comedians may have essayed the rile, it is impos- 





"!Quoted by D. Nichol Smith, Shakespeare Criticism, 1916, p. 31. 
8See supra, note 4. 
“*Biographia Dramatica, I. 201. 
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sible to know. Genest mentions only one more, Aston (probably 
Antony, the strolling player) who took the part on February 11, 1735, 
at Covent Garden Theatre. But it was evidently theatrical tradition 
that Shylock was funny. Final proof of this statement is the fact 
that when Macklin contemplated his revival of the original play, with 
Shylock treated seriously, he was strongly dissuaded by the managers 
of the theatre, and was obliged to keep even the members of his 
cast from learning of his intentions during rehearsal.** From all that 
I can learn about his performance in 1741, I am convinced that it 
was Macklin who initiated the modern conception of Shylock as a 
sympathetic character. 

The rédle of Shylock, then, in Granville’s alteration must have 
been looked upon as comic. We have the contemporary evidence to 
this effect of Downes, the prompter, who was certainly in a posi- 
tion to know, and of Nicholas Rowe, dramatist and editor. In addi- 
tion, the stage history of the play, from 1701 to 1741, shows con- 
clusively that the role was considered comic; for it was played by 
low comedians, and its tradition had to be fought against by Macklin 
when he wished to revive the original play. 

To conclude, I have endeavored to answer three questions: Was 
the character of Shylock altered by Granville; if so, was it altered 
to evoke laughter; and was it played as a comic role? I have 
pointed out that Granville did alter the character in accordance with 
his and the audience’s conception of a ‘“stock-jobbing Jew,” removing 
all the Shakespearean motivation, and heightening the quality of 
unreasoning malice. I have shown that such a character, intended 
for an actor of certain definite abilities, must have been intended to 
be comic, and that during the forty years of the play’s life it was 
played as comic. Finally, it seems to me that there is little point 
in joining in the universal chorus of denunciation against Granville. 
Admittedly, he was not a great dramatist, but he was an honest 
craftsman, working to the best of his ability, and according to the 
light and attitudes of his own age. 


“Vide the Variorum Shakespeare, VI, 371-375. 











A NOTE ON THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS 


By Fertx Morrison 


University of Chicago 


Students of Swift must feel indebted to Professor R. F. Jones for 
bringing together the story of the seventeenth century controversies 
in England which culminated in The Battle of the Books, and for 
refuting the idea that it derived from the French controversy re- 
garding the respective merits of ancient and modern literature. But 
in connecting The Battle of the Books so closely with the quarrel 
Temple left on Swift’s hands concerning ancient and modern learn- 
ing, does not Professor Jones limit its application and detract, in 
some measure, from Swift’s originality? His contention, indeed, that 
the quarrel is of English provenience forces him to the expedient 
of pronouncing Swift in error. ‘The introduction,’ he writes, “of 
Boileau on the side of the moderns shows how out of touch with the 
continental quarrel Swift was,” ‘for Boileau,” he adds, ‘‘was a staunch 
supporter of the ancients.”- But Swift may well have been suf- 
ficiently in touch with the quarrel in France, waged between the 
upholders of the new philosophic and scientific attitude and the de- 
fenders of outworn scholasticism, to have thought quite differently. 
Of Boileau’s critical doctrines M. G. Lanson writes, “nous avons 
i tenir compte de ce que Boileau fat en effet cartésien, comme son 
Arrét Burlesque suffit a le montrer, et son cartesienisme, manifeste- 
ment, n'a pas été étranger 4 la forme définitive qu'il a donnée a la 
doctrine classique.’ In fact Boileau’s attitude was no more that of 
an “ancient” than was the attitude of Wotton, who had likewise 
scant respect for the pretensions made for modern literature by 
Perrault; or of Glanvill, who frankly allowed the “ancients” the as- 
cendency in “Architecture, Pictures, or the Arts of ingenious Luxury.”® 
In the matter of literary achievement Boileau was even less an “an- 


1Jones, R. F., “The Background of the Battle of the Books,” Washington Uni- 
versity Studies, VII, pp. 96-162. 


“Ibid., p. 161. 
‘Lanson, G., Boileau, p. 159. 


‘Wotton, William, Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning, Chap. IV. 
“Jones, op. cit., p. 129. : 
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cient’ than they, for in his letter of reconcilation to Perrault,® he 
readily admits that the plays of Corneille surpass any of those writ- 
ten by the Greeks and Romans, though, of course, in other branches 
of literature he allows the “ancients” unqualified ascendency. 


The Arrét Burlesque referred to by M. Lanson, was printed in 
Paris in 1671 with the following title-page: 

REQUESTE DES MAITRES ES ARTS/Professeurs et Regens de l'Uni- 
versité de Paris présentée 4 la Cour Souveraine de Parnasse:/ Ensemble |'Arrest 
intervenu sur/ ladite Requeste./ CONTRE TOUS CEUX QUI PRE- /tendent 
faire, enseigner, ou croire de Nouvelles De-/couvertes qui ne soient pas dans 
Aristote./ A Delphe,/ Par la Societé des Imprimeurs Or-/dinaires de la Cour 
de Parnasse./ M. DC, LXXI./ 
and in the same year at The Hague, subjoined to a volume bearing 
the title: LA/GUERRE/DES/AUTEURS/ANCIENS ET MOD- 
ERNES./ 


The occasion that was given Boileau to indulge his satirical itch was 
a dispute at this time among the professors and regents of the 
Sorbonne. The increasing interest in Cartesianism and the physical 
sciences was threatening the monopoly of wisdom and learning that 
the professors felt to be theirs as the official expositors of Aristotle. 
The more fanatical among them, Blondel, Coutois, and Denyau, stoutly 
maintained that a formal request should be sent to the “parlement” 
demanding the enforcement of the edict of 1624, which said *‘Faites 
defense 4 peine de la vie, tenir ni enseigner aucunes maximes contre 
les auteurs anciens et approuvés’; the more moderate, however, rec- 
ommended less violent measures: for fear of derision!S It was to 
prevent the enforcement of such a retrogressive measure that Boileau 
and Francois Bernier,® an ardent Gassendist, with evidently some 
promise of support from Moliére,’° perceiving the professors’ weak 
point from the argument of the moderates, and fearing lest the fanatics 
should carry the day, issued their burlesque Requeste and Arrest; 
Boileau being responsible for the Arres!; and Bernier, for the Re- 
queste and the “Avis au Lecteur.” 


SOeuvres de Boileau, Paris (1865), p. 494. 

‘Magne, Emile, Bibliographie Générale des Oeuvres de Boileau, Paris, 1925, J, 
pp. 193-194. 

“Magne, Emile, Moliére @ l'Université, Paris, 1922, p. 103. 

"The author of, Voyage de Francois Bernier contenant la description des Etats 
du Grand Mogol, which Swift had read: see introduction to Tale of @ Tub and 
Battle of the Books; ed. by D. Nichol Smith and A. Guthkelch, Oxford, 1920. 


1OMoliére et l'Université, p. 104. 
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The “Avis au Lecteur” is, evidently, from the generous flattery 
it contains of the members of the “parlement,” designed to influence 
that unenterprising bedy of lawyers to pay no attention should the 
faculty of the Sorbonne present their petition. It relates, however, 
that the faculty actually brought in their request and that the mem- 
bers of the “parlement, ces Messieurs sages et prudents au lieu de 
leur accorder cet Arrest, leur firent sur le champ de trés grands 
reproches,” and informed them that, “s'il y avoient des nouvelles 
decouvertes qui fussent contraires aux opinions d’Aristote, ils devoient 


ss 


plustest les enseigner dans leurs Echoles. . . . Le sieur Boil . . ., 


it goes on to relate, seeing the members of the faculty so downcast 
wrote an “arrét’” to console them; “et, comme il est plus consideré 
dans ia Cour de Parnasse que dans celle du parlement, ce fut la 
qu'il Vebtint en leur faveur.” 

In the burlesque itself the Sorbonne, as plaintiff, states that: 


une inconnue nomm¢e la Raison aucait entrepris d’entrer dans .. . l'Université... 
a lVaide de certain: quidams facticux, prenant les surnoms de Gasendistres, 
Cartesiens, Malebran chistes s, et Pourchotistes . . . se serait mise en état d’en 
expulser ledit Ar istote, ancien et paisible possessecur desdites écoles . . . que méme, 
sans fanen diicelle, eile aurait changé, et Seeauk plusieurs choses en et dedans la 
nature, ayant oté au coeur la prérogative d’€tre le principe des nerfs, que ce 
philosophe lui avait accordée liberament de son bon gré et laquelle elle aurait 
cedée et transportce au cerveau ... comme aussi de faire voiturer le sang par tout 
le corps, avec plein pouvoir audit sang d’y vaguer, errer et circuler impunément 
par les veines ct artéres, n’ayant autre droit ni titre, pour faire lesdites vexations, 
que Ia seule expérience, dont le témoignage n‘a jamais été recu dans lesdites écoles. 





... Plus... elle aurait réellement et de fait guéri quantité de fiévres, avec vin 
pur, , , , ecorce de quinquina, et autres drogues inconnues audit Aristote; ce 
qui est. . . abusif, ladite Raison n’ayant jamais été admise ni agrégée au corps 
de ladite faculté, ne pouvant .. . consulter avec les docteurs ni ¢tre consultée par 
cux, comme elle ne l’a en eifet jamais été. . . . Et, non content de ce, aurait 
entrepris de bannir des écoles de philosophie les formalités, materialités, entités 

de defunt Jean Scot .. . ce qui causerait Ja totale subversion de la philosophie 


scholastique, dont elle font fout le mystére . . . signée Chicaneau, procureur de 
ladite Université. . . . 


In response to the plaintif, 


La Cour .. . maintiens et garde ledit Aristote en la pleine et paissible possession 
et jouisance desdites éco les. Or donne qu’il sera toujours suivi et enscigner par les 
regents, . . . et professeurs . . . sans que pour ce ils soient obligés de le lire, 
ni de savoir sa langue et ses seniments. . . Enjoint, au coeur de continuer d’¢tre le 
principe des nerfs, et a toutes personnes de le croire tel, nonobstant toute 
experience a ce contraire. Fait defense au sang d’étre plus vagabond, errer ni 
circuler dans le corps, sous peine d'etre entierement livré et abandonné a la 
faculte de medecine. Defend a Ja Raison . . . de plus s'ingérer a l'avenir de guerir 
les fievres .. par mauvais moyens ... comme vin pur... ecorce de quinquina 
Et en cas de guerisons irreguiiéres . . permet aux medecins de ladite faculté de 
rendre ... suivant leur methode ordit naire, la fiévre aux malades, avec cassé, séné, 


LIRR, *y vip “supents : 
Broiographie Générale des Oeuvres de Beileau, pp. 193-4. 
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julep et autres remédes propres a ce; et de remette lesdites malades en tel état 
qu'ils etaient auparavent, pour etre ensuite traités selon les regles. Remet les 
entités, . . . et autres formules scotistes en leurs bonne fame et renommée. A 
donné acte aux sieurs Blondel, Courtois, et Denyau de leur opposition de bon 
sens, .. . et a banni a perpetuité la Raison des écoles de ladite Université . . . a 
peine d’etre declaré janseniste et amie de nouveautés. 

Though there seems to be no conclusive evidence of Swift having 
read this piece, yet it is fairly clear that he did not mention Boileau 
merely because Temple alluded to him in his Essay on Ancient and 
Modern Learning; for Swift calls him Despréaux, whereas Temple 
designates him Boileau. Wotton, too, in his Reflections quotes Perrault 
as comparing Boileau favourably with Horace, but he seems ignorant 
that the Boileau mentioned by Perrault was the author who published 
his works as “le sieur D.,” for at the end of his examination of 
Perrault’s pretensions for modern literature, Wotton writes that it 
would be a work of supererogation to examine them in detail, “after 
what the famous Monsieur Despréaux has already done in his Critical 
Reflections on Longinus; for there he has given a just vindication 
of those Great Men (the writers of Greece and Rome), whom he so 
well knows how to vindicate, that whatsoever I can say after him 
will appear flat and insipid.'* 

Clearly the mention of Despréaux by Wotton would only have 
suggested to Swift a prose writer defending the ancients. But it 
would be contrary to Swiit’s statement of his own practice to sup- 
pose him to have introduced a name without attaching to it a quite 
specific significance, for does he not tell us that, “though the present 
age may understand well enough the little hints we give, the parallels 
we draw, and the characters we describe, yet this will all be lost to 
the next. However, if these papers, reduced to a more durable form, 
should happen to live till our children are men, I hope they may 
have curiosity enough to consult annals, and compare dates, in order 
to find out what names were these intrusted with the conduct of 
affairs, in the consequences whereof, themselves will so deeply share”?! 
This statement, of course, applies particularly to his political writ- 
ings, but it is, none the less, some indication of his general practice. 
It would suggest that Swift ranked Boileau beside Cowley, who, 
Professor Jones writes, “was mentioned for reasons other than poet- 
ical,” for, “he was closely associated with the Royal Society and his 
ode prefixed to Sprat’s History openly identified him with the move- 





1Loc. cit. 
! Works, Temple Scott, TV, 110. 
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ment,”!* because he considered their respective attitudes and activi- 
ties to be similar. 

Although this would support Professor Jones’ thesis that the Battle 
of the Books is concerned not with the controversy regarding ancient 
and modern literature, supposed to have been transferred from France, 
but with the controversy on ancient and modern learning, it sug- 
gests that Swift, far from being, as Professor Jones writes, “out of 
touch with the continental quarrel,’ had given it close attention. 


M4Jones, R. F., op. cit., p. 159. 














A NEGLECTED MID-EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
PLEA FOR ORIGINALITY AND ITS AUTHOR 


By R. S. Crane 


University of Chicago 


The second place in Hamilton’s Critical Review for January, 1760, 
was occupied by a vigorous and not too kindly discussion, in nine 
pages, of a book entitled Critical Dissertations upon the Iliad of Homer, 
by R. Kedington, D.D., Rector of Kedington, Suffolk.1. From the 
outset the anonymous reviewer took no pains to conceal his distaste 
for the work before him—a work the main purpose of which was, he 
tells us, “to vindicate those passages of Homer, which have been 
given up by all former commentators as absurd or immoral.” To 
“prefer Homer to other writers,” he remarked, “may indeed be al- 
lowable; but to talk of him as faultless, to say that his writings are 
more serviceable to an imitator than all other works put together; 
such assertions,” he submitted, “savour strongly of little judgment, 
or much pedantic affectation.” And of these vices, all too common 
among the race of critics, for whom there is “nothing so absurd which 
they have not been known to defend,” Kedington’s treatise seemed 
to him a peculiarly reprehensible example. “Homer is every where 
the divine Homer, the incomparable poet, the faultless writer, and the 
inimitable original for every good writer to draw after . . .; every 
attack upon the old bard conduces to depreciate human nature, to 
arraign providence, minister to immorality, and indulge the unhappy 
sceptical turn of the age; every attack is not only vain, but almost 
impious, upon so divine a poem.’ Even Pope, who surely might 
be thought to have “be-praised the Grecian sufficiently” and to have 
seen “more in Homer than Homer knew,” is to this panegyrist merely 
“a faithless asserter of his master’s cause.” 


But to indulge in such extravagance is, the reviewer insisted, to 
build upon a false hypothesis from beginning to end; it is to assume 
that “objections to a work of genius diminish its value and render it 
contemptible,’ whereas in reality the rank of every artistic production 
is proportionate not to the fewness of its faults but to the number 


'TX, 10-19. 
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and quality of its merits; nay, we frequently observe that the more 
blemishes a work possesses the more abundant likewise are its beauties. 
Such, certainly, is the case with Homer. Faults he was bound to 
have, since in the age when he wrote “barbarity, ignorance, lust, and 
cruelty, were still in fashion; and, we may justly say, that heroism 
was never worse known than in those ages which were called heroic.” 
These faults do not detract from his genius, and they were even, 
doubtless, sources of pleasure to his contemporaries; but it is vain 
to pretend that such things as “the love which Briseis bears to 
Achilles, the little tenderness even heroes have to their conquered 
captives, their being sacrificed at a tomb to appease a dead warrior, 
speaking horses, and intriguing gods” do not, or should not, “fill us 
with ideas of contempt or horror.” But if this is true, how absurd 
it is—the reviewer went on—and how nicely calculated to prevent all 
improvement in epic poetry—to prescribe, like Aristotle and twenty 
others, including Mr. Kedington, a strict imitation of Homer to every 
subsequent poet who would excel in this genre! Those who have 
followed this advice, with the single exception of Virgil, have all 
failed in their attempts; and the reason is, “not that Homer was 
inimitable, but because his successors copied their master even to 
the describing of manners which had been long antiquated, and of 
which they were consequently incapable of giving adequate descrip- 
tions.”” “From the prevalence of this rule, all our works of this 
nature seem to be cast in the same mould: the muse is invoked, she 
tells the tale, the episodes are introduced, armour rings against armour, 
games are described, and sometimes a shield; while all the conduct 
of the passions, and all the mixture of well-conducted intrigue are 
entirely left out of the question.” Let our epic poets, then, give up 
this practice, imposed by critics, of “taking Homer, or Virgil, or any 
other celebrated name for a model”; let them “boldly follow nature 
in the dress she wears at present”; and the effects may be as happy 
as those which have followed our abandonment of the imitation of 
Sophocles and Euripides in tragedy. “In short,” the reviewer con- 
cludes, “we could wish to excite men to leave those paths which 
have been already too much worn, and to strike out after nature, 
which is ever appearing in circumstances of variety.” 

These were brave words, and their appearance in the sober pages 
of the Critical Review in 1760 is bound to excite curiosity concerning 
the identity of their anonymous author. The problem, fortunately, 
is not as difficult as might at first appear. It is true that in ridi- 
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culing Kedington’s idolatry of Homer, in denouncing critics as the 
chief obstacles to progress in literature, in insisting that writers should 
be valued for the abundance of their beauties rather than the fewness 
of their faults, in deprecating imitation of ancient models, and in 
urging modern poets to strike out new paths and to give their readers 
first-hand pictures of the distinctive manners of their own time, our 
reviewer was merely applying to his special purpose ideas to be found 
either separately or in partial combination in a considerable number 
of eminent critics, English and continental, of his own and the pre- 
ceding age. Yet it can hardly be said that this particular association 
of doctrines, and still less the radical temper with which they were 
here expressed, had become, even by the beginning of the seventh 
decade of the eighteenth century, the common property of every chance 
reviewer or journalist of London. They were still the opinions of 
the more sophisticated and up-to-date among the literary class—ut- 
tered not without qualification and hesitation by Johnson, proclaimed 
as startling novelties only the year before by Young. Within the 
restricted group of the contributors to the Critical Review in 1760 
it would be strange if there was more than one who held them with 
any conviction; and so it is natural, in seeking to give a name to 
our anonymous critic, to think at once of a writer—soon to become 
famous—who had been a regular purveyor of literary articles to this 
journal since January, 1759, and who for a still longer period had 
been engaged in propagating precisely the same critical attitudes as 
appear in the review of Kedington. This writer was Oliver Goldsmith.* 

From the time when, in a notice of Gray’s Odes in 1757, Goldsmith 
had praised Pindar for adapting his poems to the genius of his 
countrymen and had chided Gray for building merely on the genius 
of Pindar without regard for the differences between ancient Greeks 
and modern English,*? he had shown, in one writing after another, 
a peculiarly outspoken hostility to literary “imitation” and excessive 
reverence for critical rules. The chief design of his first book, An 
Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe (published 
in April, 1759), could be summed up, he told his readers, in the 
simple text: “Write what you think, regardless of the critics.” 


To break, or at least to loosen those bonds, first put on by caprice, and after- 
wards drawn hard by fashion, is my wish. I have assumed the critic only to dis- 
suade from criticism. There is scarce an error of which our present writers 





“For Goldsmith's contributions to the Critical Review between January, 1759, 
and March, 1760, see Works, ed. Gibbs, IV, 322-406, 409-12. 
“Ibid., IV, 296-99. 
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are guilty, that does not arise from their opposing systems; there is scarce an 
error that criticism cannot be brought to excuse. . . . There never was an un- 
beaten path trodden by the poet that the critic did not endeavour to reclaim him, 
by calling his attempt innovation. . . . Thus novelty, one of the greatest 
beauties in poetry, must be avoided, or the connoisseur be displeased. It is one 
of the chief privileges, however, of genius, to fly from the herd of imitators 
by some happy singularity. . 

In other passages of the same work this antipathy to criticism as the 
great enemy of original attempts was coupled with a thoroughly rela- 
tivistic theory of the relation which should exist between a poet and 
the peculiar manners of his nation and age. It is true, Goldsmith 
admitted, that “this is setting up a particular standard of taste in 
every country; this is removing that universal one which has hitherto 
united the armies and enforced the commands of criticism; by this 
reasoning the critics of one country will not be proper guides to the 
writers of another; Grecian and Roman rules will not be generally 
binding in France or England; but the laws designed to improve our 
taste, by this reasoning, must be adapted to the genius of every 
people, as much as those enacted to promote morality.” But these 
were precisely the positions he wished to enforce; in other words, 
“every country should have a national system of criticism.”° And 
not only every country, but every age as well: it is impossible, he 
pointed out, to discover any standard by which the relative merits 
of the ancients and moderns—in epic poetry, for example—can be 
justly compared, since both have, and quite properly, he thinks, 
“copied from different originals, described the manners of different 
ages.” 

Homer describes his gods as his countrymen believed them. Virgil in a more 

enlightened age, describes his with a greater degree of respect; and Milton still 
rises infinitely above either. . . . Had Homer wrote like Milton, his countrymen 
would have despised him; had Milton adopted the theology of the ancient bard, 
he had been truly ridiculous." 
Hence the absurdity of idolizing ancient writers merely because they 
are ancient—an absurdity exemplified, as Goldsmith noted in another 
place, in the current English disposition to admire even the faults 
(as they appear to modern taste) of Shakespeare. 

Let the spectator, who assists at any of these new revived pieces, only ask 
himself whether he would approve such a performance if written by a modern 


poet. I fear he will find that much of his applause proceeds merely from the 
sound of a name, and an empty veneration for antiquity.7 : 

'Tbid., TT, $12. 

“Mbid., IIT, 533, 535. 

“Ibid., p. 530. 
TTbid., p. 319. 
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That these were views which greatly preoccupied Goldsmith at this 
stage of his career is evident from the fact that the same or closely 
related opinions found frequent expression in his scattered journalistic 
writings during the middle and later parts of 1759 and in the early 
months of 1760. In June of the former year, for example, he re- 
viewed the Conjectures on Original Composition in the Critical Review ; 
and his notice, while hardly more than a summary, left little doubt 
as to his sympathetic agreement with Young’s major positions.* Again, 
in an essay on “The Characteristics of Greatness’ published in the Bee 
for October 27, 1759, he deplored the unwillingness of modern writers 
to deviate from others and follow unbeaten roads: 


This enterprising spirit is . . . by no means the character of the present age: 
every person who should now leave received opinions, who should attempt to be 
more than a commentator upon philosophy, or an imitator in polite learning, 
might be regarded as a chimerical projector. Hundreds would be ready not 
only to point out his errors, but to load him with reproach. . . . Yet this is 
certain, that the writer who never deviates, who never hazards a new thought, 
or a new expression, though his friends may compliment him upon his sagacity, 
though criticism lifts her feeble voice in his praise, will seldom arrive at any 
degree of perfection. . . . An author who would be sublime, often runs his 
thought into burlesque: yet I can readily pardon his mistaking ten times for 
once succeeding. True genius walks along a line; and perhaps our greatest 
pleasure is in seeing it so often near falling, without being ever actually down.” 


Finally, in July, 1760, he translated for the British Magazine one 
of the allegorical tales in Justus Van Effen’s Le Misantrope, omitting 
a considerable portion of the original but retaining an amusing 
passage near the end in which Homer in Elysuim was represented as 
much annoyed by the excessive eulogies of his commentators: 


As he walked along ... at every four paces he seemed to have an in- 
clination to sleep, and his attitude in this respect was so natural, that the 
spectators seemed almost to sympathize; but, drowsy as they were, they still 
continued to cry out, “The divine old man! the incomparable poet! the marvellous 
genius! the admirable philosopher! the sublime orator!” in short, there was scarce 
a title of praise that was not lavished on the immortal Homer. It would have 
excited pity to see how much the old bard, who in the main was a man of good 
sense, seemed ashamed of so much unmerited praise. In vain he attempted to 
steal away from the crowd that was gathered round him; the commentators were 
a set of attendants not easily shook off; they even made him frequently blush 
with their fulsome adulations.'” 


It is clear, then, that an hypothesis identifying the anonymous re- 


viewer of Kedington with Goldsmith cannot be dismissed as unworthy 
of consideration: as a regular contributor to the Critical, the oppor- 





‘Ibid., IV, 364-68. 
“Ibid., I, 374-75. 
‘hid, IV, 489. Cf. Le Misantrope (La Haye, 1726), I, 35 
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tunity to write the review was certainly his, and the basic opinions 
which it expressed were, without exception, opinions which he had 
long entertained. 

But that is not all. If we look more closely at the text of the 
review, we discover between it and at least eight of Goldsmith’s 
known writings, some earlier and some later in date than January, 
1760, a number of further resemblances of too precise a character to 
be easily explicable as accidents. 

1. The reviewer in his second paragraph, after remarking that for 
Kedington “every attack is not only vain, but almost impious, upon 
so divine a poem,” added: “In short, by the warmth of his defence, 
he seems almost as sanguine as that prince who sacrificed to the 
genius of Homer an unhappy critic, who objected to some exceptionable 
passages in the Iliad.”!! Goldsmith had alluded to the same story, 
in a different context, about three months before, in the Bee for 
October 27, 1759: “I have been told of a critic, who was crucified, 
at the command of another, to the reputation of Homer.’’!” 

2. The third paragraph of the review contained the following re- 
flection on the motives which lead critics to write and publish extrava- 
gant eulogies of dead authors: 

The praise bestowed on a writer of established reputation, is perhaps more 
frequently designed as a compliment to ourselves than the author: we only 
shew the rectitude of our own taste by a standard allowed already to be just: 
what advantages the public are to gain by praising Homer at this time of day, 
we know not; Mr. Kedington may reap some, since all must allow he has 
taste enough to relish those beauties which most men of taste have either 
relished, or pretended to relish before.1% 

Essentially the same conception of the psychology of critics was ex- 
pressed by Goldsmith on two occasions, one earlier, the other later 
than January, 1760. “The praise which is every day lavished upon 
Virgil, Horace, or Ovid,” he had written in the Critical Review for 
January, 1759, “is often no more than an indirect method the critic 
takes to compliment his own discernment. Their works have long 
been considered as models of beauty; to praise them now is only to 
show the conformity of our taste to theirs: it tends not to advance 
their reputation, but to promote our own.”!* And he was to return 


'Critical Review, IX, 11. 
. Works, Il, 363-64. The story may have been called to his mind by a passage 
in Justus Van Effen’s Le Misantrope (11, 129), a work from which he had bor- 
rowed a long passage for the Bee of the preceding week. See Modern Philology, 
XXIII (1926), 282-83. 

Critical Review, IX, 11. 

1tWorks, IV, 325. 
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to the theme in November, 1760, in a paper in the Public Ledger 
afterwards included in his Citizen of the World: 


There are some subjects of which almost all the world perceive the futility; 
yet all combine in imposing [them] upon each other, as worthy of praise. 
But chiefly this imposition obtains in literature, where men publicly contemn what 
they relish with rapture in private, and approve abroad what has given them dis- 
gust at home. The truth is, we deliver those criticisms in public which are 
supposed to be best calculated not to do justice to the author, but to impress 
others with an opinion of our superior discernment.!° 


3. In his fifth paragraph the reviewer undertook to argue against 
what he regarded as the chief fallacy underlying Kedington’s work— 
the assumption, namely, ‘that objections to a work of genius diminish 
its value and render it contemptible; and that Homer, to be great 
must be irreprehensible.” 


But the truth is [he went on], the merit of every work is determined, not 
from the number of its faults, but of its beauties: nay, we often find wherever 
the latter prevail, the former are generally seen in great abundance. To illustrate 
this thought from a sister art: The Italian schools of painting are by all allowed 
superior to those of France; and yet, if we examine the works of each minutely, 
we shall find their merits pretty much in this proportion: Raphael, and a 
great number of the Italians, who were famous for design, wanted the art of 
colouring: the greatest number of those who understood colours, erred grossly 
in design, Michael Angelo, Paul Veronese, and the greater masters of the Italian 
school having committed frequently the most gross absurdities. The French 
painters, on the other hand, have, beyond comparison, been more judicious in their 
composition: we never see in the pictures of Le Sueur, Poussin, and Le Brun, 
those ridiculous mistakes, or anachronisms, which betray an ignorance of history; 
they are always regular, just; and, still more, this regularity never offends against 
beauty: yet, should we from hence infer the superiority of the latter to the 
former, we should be very much deceived. The striking and visible graces of a 
single piece of Veronese operate more strongly upon us, than the most finished 
pieces of the correct Le Brun. The great beauties of every work make it in- 
estimable; its defects are only arguments of humanity, not of weakness.!® 


Now the criterion of literary values enunciated at the beginning of 
this paragraph was one which Goldsmith had stated, in closely similar 
terms, at least twice during the year preceding January, 1760. In his 
notice of Arthur Murphy’s The Orphan of China in the Critical Re- 
view for May, 1759, he wrote: “But, to do the writer ample justice, 
we will lay one scene against all his defects, and we are convinced 
that this alone will turn the balance in his favour. Works of genius 
are not to be judged from the faults to be met with in them, but 
by the beauties in which they abound.’’* So, too, in the essay on 
“The Characteristics of Greatness,” already quoted (Bee, No. IV, 
October 27, 1759), where the thought is even closer to that of the 





1] bid., III, 358. 
Critical Review, IX, 12. 
Works, IV, 353. 
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review of Kedington: “The way to acquire lasting esteem, is not by 
the fewness of a writer’s faults, but the greatness of his beauties; 
and our noblest works are generally most replete with both.” In 
these passages, it is true, we have only the principle without the 
illustrative comparison of French and Italian painting. But the idea 
was to recur once more in Goldsmith’s writing and this time to be 
accompanied by a concrete example identical, except in one detail, 
with that in the review. In Chapter xv of The Vicar of Wakefield 
(1766) one of the characters is made to remark: 


As the reputation of beoks is raised, not by their freedom from defect, but 
the greatness of their beauties; so should that of men be prized, not for their 
exemption from fault, but the size of those virtues they are possessed of. The 
scholar may want prudence, the statesman may have pride, and the champion 
ferocity; but shall we prefer to these the low mechanic, who laboriously plods on 
through life, without censure or applause? We might as well prefer the 
tame correct paintings of the Flemish school to the erroneous, but sublime 
animations of the Roman pencil.!” 

4. The eighth paragraph of the review began as follows: ‘In the 
times when Homer wrote, barbarity, ignorance, lust, and cruelty, were 
still in fashion... . “*° With this may be compared a sentence from 
Goldsmith’s review of Wilkie’s Epigoniad in the Monthly Review 
for September, 1757: ‘We have no reason to doubt but Homer, who 
lived in an age of ignorance, and consequently of credulity, believed, 
or at least was thought te believe, what he relates... . °! 

5. In his eighteenth paragraph the reviewer ridiculed Kedington 
for the gravity with which he took up and answered an extremely 
trivial criticism on Homer’s consistency in the episode of Dolon and 
the horses of Achilles. 

The whole objection [he remarked], is in fact, a trifling one; such can no 
way lessen the beauty of a fine poem, even allowing them to be just; for when 
our imaginations are warm, and our passions raised, a reader of taste never 
stops at such minute imperfections. No, it is only the heavy critic who reads 
a poem with the same phlegm that he would a mathematical demonstration, 
that has leisure for such useless disquisitions: minute beauties are what raise 
his pleasure, and minute imperfections create his disgust.22 
The same distinction between the aesthetic judgments of critics and 
of men of taste had been suggested by Goldsmith in a passage in 
his Enquiry (April, 1759): 

The ingenious Mr. Hogarth used to assert, that every one except the con- 
noisseur was a judge of painting. The same may be asserted of writing. The 





IST bid., II, 375. 

Ibid., 1, 130. 

“Critical Review, IX, 13 
“!Works, IV, 290. 
“Critical Review, IX, 16 
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public, in general, set the whole piece in the proper point of view; the critic 
lays his eye close to all its minuteness, and condemns or approves in detail.*4 

It is impossible, I believe, to follow these parallelisms of detail 
between the reviewer and Goldsmith, as the latter is revealed not 
only in writings accessible in January, 1760, but also in writings still 
to be written or published, without concluding that the hypothesis of 
the identity of the two has gained measureably in probability at the 
expense of any alternative hypothesis that one might devise to ex- 
plain the more general similarities of idea and point of view. 


But even this is not all. It has recently been shown that between 
March and November of the year preceding the publication of the 
review, Goldsmith had, on nearly a dozen occasions, enriched the 
content of his scattered contributions to periodicals by unacknowledged 
translations, some of them many pages in length, from the Encyclo- 
pédie of D’Alembert and Diderot.** Seven of the large tomes of 
this great work were accessible to him in 1759—had been accessible, 
in fact, since 1757; but for some reason, probably that he was too 
poor to afford them all, his depredations seem to have been confined 
during this period exclusively to Volumes I and V; and of these two 
it was Volume V (1755) which supplied him with the great majority 
—all but two, to be precise—of his borrowings. And he still had 
this fifth volume at hand at about the time the review of Kedington 
came out, since he translated two short passages from it for incor- 
poration in an essay printed in the Public Ledger for February 21, 
1760.25 

Now the reviewer of Kedington also was a reader of the Encyclo- 
pédie—and, like Goldsmith, one not ashamed to conceal his debt. 
And the striking thing is that all his borrowings—five fairly long 
passages in translation plus a shorter one quoted in the original 
French—came from one volume, and that volume the fifth.°° And 
the still more striking thing is that of the two articles in Volume V 
from which he pilfered, one—that headed ‘“Ecole’—was an article 
upon which Goldsmith drew, probably at almost the same time, for 
an essay published in the British Magazine for February, 1760.7" 

Is there any need to inquire further concerning our reviewer’s name? 





°3Works, III, 513. 

24See the Times Literary Supplement, May 11, 1933, p. 331. 

“°Works, III, 46, 47; cf. Encyclopédie, V (1755), 816-18. 

*8Cf. Critical Review, IX, 12, with Encyclopédie, V, 334b-335a; 12-13, with 
, 825a; 13, with V, 829a, and V, 827a; 14, with V, 826b; 19, with V, 827b. 
“7Works, 1, 386-87; cf. Encyclopédie, V, 333, 335. 
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| LEOPARDIANA 


By JosepuH G. FucILia 


Northwestern University 


A year before the celebration of the first centennial of the birth 
of Giacomo Leopardi (1898) the Deputazione di storia patria per le 
Marche offered a prize for the compilation of a Leopardi bibliography. 
On the year of the centenary Giuseppe Mazzatinti and Mario Menghini 
were declared winners of the competition and were given the thousand 
lire award set aside for this purpose, but their Bibliograjsia leopardiana 
was unexplainably allowed to remain in its manuscript state. Upon 
the death of Mazzatinti in 1906, it passed to the Lyceum of Forli, 
then to Signorina Fanny Manis, librarian in the Florentine ‘“Nazion- 
ale,” through whom it was acquired by the Comitato romano della R. 
Deputazione di storia patria per le Marche founded by Professor 
Giulio Natali. Finaily in 1931 the Mazzatinti-Menghini bibliography 
was published by Leo S. Olschki. The same publisher printed dur- 
ing the following year (1932) part two of the Bibliografia leopardiana, 
covering the period 1898-1930, compiled under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Natali. 


The accuracy and completeness of information in both volumes are 
admirable, but, on the whole, the arrangement of the material is 
better in the second volume. 

After carefully checking the Leopardi items in various biblio- 
graphical journals, etc., against those of the two volumes of the 
Bibliograjia leopardiana, we have found unrecorded the following items. 


I 


BIOGRAPHICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Arsenjev, N. “Il pessimismo di Leopardi” in XypH Munucm. Hap. 
Iipocenwenia. N.S. 50-51, April, May, 1914. 
See Gicrnale storico della letteratura italiana, LXIV, 475.) 
‘ Cantalamessa, G. “Scontentazza di Leopardi” in Le lettere, I, 7. 
de De Maria, U. “L’amico di Giacomo Leopardi” in L’ora, Sept. 27, 1919. 
‘a | (L’s friend is Antonio Ranieri.) 
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Gagliardi, E. “Die Irrfahrten des Nachlasses von Giacomo Leopardi” 
in Die Nation, XV, 305-6. 

Gatti, P. “Ultimi giorni di Giacomo Leopardi” in Civilta caitolica, 
II, 451-8. 

Guidetti, G. Antonio Cesari giudicato e onorato daglitaliani, e sue 
relazioni coi contemporanei. Reggio d’Emilia, presso l’autore, 1903. 


(Contains ch. Relazioni fra Antonio Cesari e Giacomo Leopardi, 467-91. 
See Natali, No. 343.) 


Novara, A. “Il dramma intimo di Giacomo Leopardi” in Révista 
ligure, XXVII, 4. 
Ovio, G. “Il principale diffetto oculare di Giacomo Leopardi e la 
sua pretesa influenza sull’opera del poeta” in Atti del R. Istiiuto 
Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, 1926-7, 1297-1318. 
Sanchez-Rojas, J. “La juventud de Leopardi” in La vanguardia (Bar- 
celona) August, 1913. 
: Leopardi; biografie, traducert, bibliografie romaneasca. 
f Bucarest; Reforma sociala, 1925. 
(The biography is by Anita Belgiugiteanu. See Natali, No. 150.) 


} II 





’ EDITIONS 
' 1882 


Giacomo Leopardi. Versione ed autografo di G. Leopardi sul libro 
secondo della Eneide (ed. D. Cicinelli). Frascati, 1882. 


1898 

“Die vereitelte Fluchtversuch eines Dichters. (Einige 
in deutschen Sprache noch ungedruckte Briefe Giacomo Leopardis) 
in Das Magazin fiir Liiteratur, July 2, 1898. Pp. 605-12, 628-33. 

(Published by E. Gagliardi.) 
Auswahl aus den Gedichten, Prosaschriften u. Briefen 
nebst erklir. u. Einem Worterverzeichnis von Pia di Mayo-Gelati. 
Heidelberg; J. Groos, 1913. 








1926 


Pensieri, Ausgew. Hrsg. von Adalbert Hamel. Leipzig: 
G. Freitag, 1926. 





Ill 
CRITICAL STUDIES 
Ambruzzi, L. “Antonio Gomez Restrepo traduttore del Leopardi” in 
Convivium, Jan.-Feb. 1930. 
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RP 4 


Anon. “Nietzsche e Leopardi: da carte edite e inedite di Nietzsche” 


in La Ronda, IV, June 6, 1922. 

Arullani, V. A. “Con Hugo e G. Leopardi” in Fanfulla della domencia, 
XXIV, 8, 1902. 

Avena, A. “La canzone di Giacomo Leopardi “A un vincitore nel 
Pallone” in La Quercia, I, 1905. 

Badke, O. Einfiihrung in das Studium Giacomo Leopardis, Prog. 
Stralsund, 1907. 

Bertone, G. La coltura moderna di G. Leopardi, Caserta, Marino, 
1910. 

Bickersteth, G. L. Leopardi and Wordsworth. Annual Italian Lecture 
of the British Academy, 1927. London: Oxford University Press, 
1928. 

Bodrero, E. Pagine di cultura moderna. Catania, Battiato, 1913. 


(On Zibaldone. Also compares Nietzsche and Leopardi. See notisiario in 
Rass. biblio. della lett. ital., XXI, 1913, 66.) 


Caligaris, A. Dante, Leopardi e Carducct. Genoa, tip. Casamara, 1912. 

Capra-Cordova, E. ‘Cid che potea la lingua nostra’ Messina, tip. 
Guerriera, 1921. 

(On Leopardi’s love-poetry.) 

Cavalotti, G. B. La poesia del dolore in Silvio Pellico e Giacomo Leo- 
pardi. Commemorazione letta al circolo beato Ancina (in Saluzzo) 
la sera del 30 gennaio 1902 per il 48 anniversario della morte di 
Silvio Pellico. Saluzzo, tip. vesc. S. Vincenzo, 1902. 

Cerri, A. Contro due offese a Giacomo Leopardi. Palermo, tip. Virzi, 
1913. 

Checchia, G. ‘Paralleli e raffronti raffaelleschi” in Rassegna nazionale, 
XLIIT, 1-16, July, 1921. 

(Deals with Tasso, Leopardi, Rossini.) 
Cipolla, F. L’/dilio quinto di Mosco. Verona, Franchini, 1903. 
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Petrucci, A. “Leopardi. Portrait,” in Survey, LVII, 1927, 711. 
Piccoli, V. ‘“Buddho, Schopenhauer, Leopardi” in Libri del giorno, 
VI, Oct. 10, 1923. 
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Pretoro, L. “Recanati nei versi del suo poeta” in Rivista abruzzese 
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I, 17, 1902. 
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tatore. Savona, Ricci, 1925. 
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Ramorino, F. ‘Dei pensieri filologici e filosofici di Giacomo Leopardi” 
in Atene e Roma, III, 16, 1900. 
Rizzi, F. “Un leopardiano del cinquecento” in Fanfulla della domenica, 
XXXVI, 41. 
Rohde, J. M. Esiudios literarios. Buenos Aires, Coni, 1920. 
(Contains essay on Jn/finito.) 
Savi, V. “Di Giacomo Leopardi e della sua filosofia” in La scintilla, 
XIII, 1897, 33-37. 
Savi-Lopez, P. “L’utilita delle fonti” in La cultura, an. XXXI, 1912. 
(On Leopardi and Monti. See Giorn. Stor... . LXXXIV, 151.) 
Stenta, M. “Il vero e proprio Leopardi?” in J/ Palvese, I, 7. 
Taberini, L. ‘Sulla poesia del Leopardi” in Rivista abruzzese di 
Scienze, lettere ed arti, XXIX, 12. 
Tarchi, M. Commemorazioni manzoniane. Florence, C. Cocci e C. 
1924. 
Tedeschi, M. Reminiscenze petrarchesche nelle pocsie del Leopardi. 
Noto, Stab. tip. popolare, 1913. 
Tsanoff, R. A. “Aspects of Modern Pessimism” in Rice Institute Paim- 
phiets, 1X, 1922. 
(Contains “The Poetry of Pessimism: Giacomo Leopardi,” pp. 214-46.) 


Ulrich, L. “Leopardi als Denker” in Logos, XII, 411-13. 


Urbini, G. “Canova (1757-1822)” in Nuova rivista storica, 1922. 
(Also treats Fascolo and Leopardi. See Giorn. ster... . LXXXI, 219.) 
Valera, J. “Los cantos de Leopardi” in Obras completas, XIX, Madrid, 

Imprenta Alemana, 1908, 47-82. 


Al. + SV ofs ne retiier . - $F 
(uso in Estudios criticos sobre literatura, politica y costumbres de nuestros 
2d ed. Seville, Francisco Alvarez y Ca. 1884, 203-39.) 
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Valgimigli, M. ‘“Divagazione leopardiana” in J/ Piemonte, III, 6, 1905. 
Valsecchi, F. “Manzoni e Leopardi” in Libri del giorno, April, 1929. 
} (On Gentile’s Manzoni e Leopardi. See Natali, No. 1012.) 
Van Tieghem, P. ‘Leopardi d’aprés le Journal de ses pensées’”’ in 
Revue du mois, Dec. 10, 1911. 
. Vip. “Shakespeare e Leopardi” in Libri del giorno, Feb. 1922. 


A propos of De Lorenzo: Shakespeare e il dolore del mondo.) 


p Wallace, W. B. “Leopardi Poet and Philosopher” in Jdler, 17, 221. 
Wiese, B. ‘Aus Karl Wittes Briefwechsel” in Mélanges Chabaneau 
! .. . 841-68. 


(See Ottolini: Bibliografia foscolana, Venice, 1928, 273, No. 2352.) 
. Williams, O. ‘Ecclesiastes and the Poetry of Disillusionment’’ in 
Cornhill Magazine, LXII, 1927. 
(For material on Leopardi, see pp. 456-61.) 
Zumbini, B. “Per Wolfango Goethe” in La settimana, I, 15, 1903.! 


(A lecture before the Circolo tedesco of Naples given May 7, 1903. Deals 
with Goethe and Italian culture, esp. Monti, Foscolo, Leopardi and Man- 
zoni.) 


IV 
TRANSLATIONS 


Anon. Gesprachbiichlein (Dialoghetti). Ein liberaler Katechismus fir 
sehr vicle Servile. Aus d. Italien tibersetzt. Regensburg, 1833. 
Bailliére, P. Poétes lvriques d’Italie et d’Espagne. Paris, Lemerre, 
1911. 
i (Contains L’infini, Sylvie, A I’Italie, 178-9.) 
Basilescu, N. Leopardi; biograsie, traduceri, bibliografie romaneasca. 
Bucarest, Reforma sociala, 1925. 
(Basilescu translates L’/nfinito.) 
; Crémieux, B. ‘“Poemes” in Commerce (Paris) 1925. 


(See Italia che scrive, 1925, 184.) ; ‘ 
Cross, L. “Hercules and Atlas by Giacomo Leopardi, translated by 


Leslie Cross” in The Golden Book Magazine, V, 1927, 664-5. 
Cross, L. “Columbus and Gutierrez by Giacomo Leopardi, translated 
by Leslie Cross” in The Golden Book Magazine, VI, 1927, 505-6. 
Dafin, A. P. Leopardi, biografie, traduceri, bibliografie . . . op. cit. 

(Dafin translates L’ultimo canto di Saffo.) 


li 








L, 'Add V. Cardarelli: “Fortuna dello Zibaldone” in Tevere, Nov. 4, 1929; C. 
Govoni: “Gioventt del Pascoli” in Ii lavoro a’Italia, Sept., 1926, containing a 
comparison between Pascoli and Leopardi; and V. Primavera: Studi letierart: 

5 L’Aleardi e la sua fortuna: L’Aleardi e Varte: Elementi communi della poesia } 
del Leopardi e del Pascoli, Foligno, Campitelli, 1929. 
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Drake, W. “Giacomo Leopardi” in Poet Lore, XXXIV, 1923, 614-32. 


(Trans. of The Infinite, To the Moon, To my Beloved, The Last Song of 
Sappho, Nightsong of a Wandering Shepherd in Asia, To Myself, Aspasia, 
On the Portrait of a Beautiful Woman Carved on the Suplchral Monument 
over her Tomb, The Setting of the Moon. See Natali, No. 913.) 


Hudson, C. “On the Gladness of Birds” by Giacomo Leopardi, trans- 
lated by Cesarina Hudson” in The Golden Book Magazine, VIII, 
1928, 693-4. 

Marcu, A. Leopardi, biografie, traduceri, bibliografie . . . op. cit." 

(Marcu translates La ginestra.) 

Miick, H. Leopardi, Gedichte, ins Deutsche iibersetzt und erldutert 
von Heinrich Miick. Berlin-Leipzig, Curt Wigand, 1909. 

Rendel, R. An Anthology of Italian Lyrics from the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury to the Present Day. London, John Lane, 1925. 


(Contains trans. of A. Angelo Mai, All’ltalia, Canto notturno, L’Infinito, 
pp. 128-167.) 


Ricci, M. ‘Carmen italice inscriptum. Sopra il monumento di Dante 
in Firenze” in M. Ricci, Varia latinitas, Florence, 1868, 208-15 and 
id. Florence, 1878, 353-60. 

(See Cornell Univ. Catalogue of the Dante Collection, II, 298.) 

Rohde, Jj. M. Estudios literarios. Buenos Aires, Coni, 1920. 

(Gives a version of L’infinito in astiliana.) N 

von Haza-Radlitz, A. Abhandlung iiber Staats-Reformen. Ein niitz- 
liches Vade mecum fiir alle Freunde und Feinde der besteh. Ordnung. 
Aus d. Italien frei tibersetzt von Albert von Haza-Radlitz. A. mitd. 
Umschlagstitel: des Grafen Leopardi. 3e Dosis aus der Arzenibiichse 
des Dr. Pollicinello fiir die liberalen Philosophen und Volks-Vertre- 
ter. Regensburg, 1834. 

von Haza-Radlitz, A. Philsophisch-politischer Katechismss. Eine 
Berichtigung der gangbarsten philosophisch-politischen Lehren und 
Ansichten unserer Zeit. Nebst e. Anrede an das philosophisch-iberale 
Volk uber die vier letzten Dinge. Aus d. Italien iibersetzt von Albert 
von Haza-Radlitz. Regensburg, 1834. 

V 
ONORANZE 
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Breschi, B. “Parole per Vinizio delle letture leopardiane inaugurate 
nella Universita di Macerata dal senatore prof. Giovanni Gentile il 


13 febbraio, 1927” in Annuario della R. Universita degli studi di 
Macerata, 1926-7, 67-70. 
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1The above book also contains translations by N. lorga, B. Constantinescu, and 


“Cronaca leopardiana” 


D. Zanifirescu. Contents are summarized bv V. Piccoli, 
in J libri del giorno, August, 1925, 396. 
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Curzio, F. Poesie edite ed inedite di Francesco Curzio. Milan, Brigola, 

1883. 
(Curzio dedicates poems to Manzoni and Leopardi.) 

Federn, K. “Giacomo Leopardi” in Allgemeine Zeitung, 1898, Beil. 
no. 153-4. 

Freudenberger, M. ‘Giacomo Leopardi: zu seinem hundertjahrigen 
Geburtstage” in Die neue Zeit, XVI, 2, 381-4, 413-16. 

Fritzsche, R. A. “Giacomo Leopardi” in Die Nation, XV, 565-68. 

Hofmann, A. “Giacomo Leopardi” in Wissensch. Beilage der Leipziger 
Zeitung, 1898, #74. 

Sachs, —. “Leopardi” in Neuphilologisches Centralblatt, XII, 1898, 
213-18. 

Schroder, R. “Giacomo Leopardi. Zu seinem 100 Geburtstage’’ in 
Die Gegenwart, LIX, #28, 23-5. 

Scozzari, S. “Nel centenario di Giacomo Leopardi” in La scintilla, 
XIII, 26-7. 

Wiese, B. “Giacomo Leopardi. Eine Erinnerung zu des Dichters 
100-Geburtstage. (Mit Abild)” in Westermann’s Illustr. Deut. 
Monatshefte, July, 1898. 


VI 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Blech, H. ‘Giacomo Leopardi” in Der Gral, XIX, 219-21. 

Carrozza, F. ‘“Bedros Turian e Giacomo Leopardi” in Fanjfulla della 
domenica, XXXIX, +9. 

(A propos of Hraud Nazariants’ Bedros Turian, Bari, Laterza, 1915.) 

Lehmann, E. “Leopardi’s Rettung” in Blatter fiir litterarische Unter- 
haltung, 1898, 801-4. 

Preindel, H. “Leopardi” in Orplid, I, 139-57. 

Scalia, N. “Con Leopardi” in Giornale di Sicilia, Nov. 2, 1921. 

Tartufari, C. G. Versi di Clarice Gouzy Tartufari. Rome, Tip. 
dell’Unione Cooperativa editrice, 1893. 


(Contains a sonnet: A Giacomo Leopardi dopo la lettura di ’Aspasia’. See 
Nuova Antologia, 1893, 6, pp. 167-8.) 


Virchow, R. and von Holzendorff-Vietmandorf, F. Sammlung gemein- 
verstandlicher wissenschaftlicher Vortrage . . . Ser. 20, 1866. 


(See British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books. London, 1890, Leman- 
Le Prestre, 253.) 


Vicek, B. “La veduta nell infinito” in Lidové Noviny, Sept. 20, 1924. 


(On Leopardi and Recanati. See L’/talia che scrive, 1924, 232.) 
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VII 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Under Natali +633, G. Ambrosini’s La teoria dell’ amore secondo 
due pessimisti, add the fact that the essay “Due fiori di poesia diversa” 
had appeared previously in the Rivista della societa vigevanese di 
lettere, storia ed arti, 1, fasc, 2. Under Natali +740, G. Bucci’s 
Appunti leopardiani add a note that the first of the essays in the col- 
lection—‘“Echi leopardiani nel Carducci’”—is reprinted from La costa 
azzurra, IV, March 31, 1922. Under Natali +870 it should be stated 
that R. De Gourmont’s “Le pessimisme de Leopardi” was published in 
Revue des idées, Jan. 15, 1905. Under Natali +1441 add a note that 
M. G. Settignani’s // dilemma leopardiano was re-printed in the 
Rivista di filosofia, XVI, 1925. Under Natali =1657—W. D. Howells’ 
Modern Italian Poets—add that some of the verse translations from 
Leopardi had previously been printed in an article—‘Modern Italian 
Poets”—in North American Review, LXVI, 1866. One article, E. 
Cocchia’s “La sepoltura e la pretesa conversione di Giacomo Leopardi” 
(Natali, 2294) appeared later in E. Cocchia, Studii critici: scritti 
vari. Rondinella, Loffredo, 1926, 235-388. Another article by F. 
Olivero—“Un seguace del Leopardi” (Natali, 21214) was afterwards 
included in Olivero’s Studi su poeti ce prosatori inglesi, Turin, 1925. 
C. Sgroi’s Vincenzo Gioberti e Giacomo Leopardi printed in Rivista 
d'Italia (Natali, +427) was apparently previously published in 
Giornale dellisola letterario, Aug. 8, 1923. The Rassegna critica 
delia letteratura italiana, V1, 92, gives G. Checchia’s “Il ‘Consalvo’ 
di Giacomo Leopardi” which Natali (2805) says was printed in 
Rivista abruzzese, 1903, as appearing in Pallade, I, 4-5. I have not 
been able to verify as to whether F. Pometti’s remarks on Zumbini, 
Studi . . . and Cesareo, Vita . . . under the caption “Ancora del Leo- 
pardi?” in Fanfulla della domenica, Sept. 21, 1902; have any direct 
relationship to the reviews printed in Nuova antologia, July 15, 1902, 
351-3, and idem, April 1, 1903, 483-5. The poems on Leopardi by 
Giuseppe Manni published in Poesie scelte (1924) Natali, +1737, 
had been previously printed twice—in Rime di Giuseppe Manni, D. S. 
P. Florence, Pietro Chiesi, 1884, and Rime (1870-1884) di Giuseppe 
Manni, Florence, Successori Le Monnier, 1900. Following the title— 
Carlo Pascal, La sorella di Giacomo Leopardi (Natali, #133) add 
the information that Francesco Casnati wrote a long article on the 
book in L’ordine of Como, July 31, 1921. Pascal replied in a com- 
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munication printed in J libri del giorno, August 1921, 405, while Casnati 
replied to Pascal in L’ordine, August 23, 1921. F. Tozzi’s “Il Leo- 
pardi moralista’” (Natali, 41495) should be listed as a review of 
Gentile’s edition of the Operette morali, +538. G. B. Pellizzaro’s 
“J ‘Pensieri’ di G. Leopardi su Cicerone” (Natali, #1273) likewise, 
should be listed as a review of L. Valcanover’s book on that subject, 
+1513. Under Ravasi’s Leopardi et Mme de Stael (Natali, +1351) 
there has been omitted an important review by W. Haape in Zevi- 
schrift fiir franzdsische Sprache und Literatur, XLI, 2, 1913, 198-210. 
Other unlisted reviews of importance are by C. Dejob in Revue critique 
d’histoire et de littérature, Sept. 11, 1899, 207-8, on the Scritti let- 
terari edited by Mestica (Natali, +476); by V. Piccoli (“L’edizione 
critica dei canti del Leopardi’) in J libri del giorno, Oct. 1927, 514-5 
on Moroncini’s edition (Natali, +592); G. Bianchini in Rassegna 
hibliografica della letieratura italiana, V1, 245, on V. Capettis Di 
alcune proprieta dello stile nelle prose del Leopardi (Natali, +762); 
Vip in J libri del giorno, Sept. 1919, 466-7 on Fradeletto’s G. Leopardi 
... (Natali, 4981); Ricciotto Canudo in Mercure de France, LX, 
625, on Gatti’s Esposizione del sistema filoso. di G. Leopardi (Natali, 
21001); Ant. Marenduzzo (‘“‘Attorno al Leopardi’) in J libri del 
giorno, Oct. 1920, 519, on Maggi’s La lett. ital. nella poesia del Leo- 
pardi (Natali, #1116); C. Dejob in Revue crit. dhist. et de litt. 
LIX, 234-5, on Turiello’s Choix d’oeuvres en prose de G. Leopardi 
(Natali, +1598). We have found G. Bustico’s J/ sentimento della 
gloria in Giacomo Leopardi, Pavia, Tip. Cooperativa, 1899 (Natali, 
+744) listed as appearing in the Atti della Accademia Roveretana 
degli Agiati, S. IV, VII, 1925. Finally, another title “Leopardi e 
Baudelaire’ by K. Weller in Festschrift Gauchat (Natali, +1545) 
should be changed to “Liebe und Tod in Leopardis Gedichten.”- 


“A. Bruno’s Come amo e non fu riamato G. Leopardi (Natali, # 222) was 
re-published in 1929 in Catania, Tip. Sorace e Siracusa. Cf. Bollettino delle pub- 
blicazioni italiene for 1930, p. 255 and Catalogo dei cataloghi . . . Supplemento, 
1932, p. 207. 
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THE MEANING OF BACHELER IN MIDDLE 
ENGLISH 


By Grorce R. STEWart, JR. 


University of California 


Our conception of the meaning of the word bacheler in Middle 
English seems decidedly to need some clarification. In looking up 
the glosses' upon even such a well-known line as 


A lovyere, and a lusty bacheler, 


I have discovered a really startling divergence of opinion, which can 
be settled only by an appeal to the original usage of the word in 
Middle English texts. The word is fortunately a common one, and 
I have been able to collect nearly one hundred occurrences in English 
before 1500, as well as a large number in French and Latin, which 
are sometimes helpful. 

The Oxford Dictionary gives to the word four meanings in the 
Middle English period. These may be roughly summarized as: 

1) a young knight, or knight bachelor, 

2) a junior member of a trade guild, 

3) one who has taken the first degree in a university, 

4) an unmarried man. 
The second and third of these are of a specialized nature, will not 
occur often in ordinary literature, and will be easily recognizable 
when they do; I shall accordingly not consider them further in the 
discussion. Another meaning to be considered, however, is that of 
“aspirant to knighthood.” Although not admitted by the Oxford Dic- 
tionary this is maintained by several of the accepted commentators 
upon Chaucer.” 

For convenience of presentation I shall take up the assumed mean- 
ings in the order: 

1) a young knight, or knight bachelor, 

2) an aspirant to knighthood, 

3) an unmarried man. 


‘For the meaning in general I may refer the reader to glossaries and notes by 
Skeat, “Globe,” McCracken, Manly, Greenlaw, Mather, Hinckley, and Robin- 
son, and to dictionaries such as the Oxford and Stratmann’s. 

“E.g. Skeat, Manly, McCracken, Greenlaw, Mather, Robinson. There are of 
course slight differences in wording, and all give other meanings also. 
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As to the first, numerous quotations can be offered to show that 
the word is applied to one who has already attained knighthood. 
The chief character in the Wife of Bath’s Tale is first called a 
“bacheler” (line 27) and immediately afterward a “knight” (line 
35). In William of Palerne the hero is knighted (EETS ed., line 1100) 
and a few lines further on referred to as a bacheler. That the term 
was used because of, and with distinct reference to, knighthood is 
shown by a line in Gower in which Acis is said to be: 

A Bacheler in his degree. 

(Confessio Amantis, ii, 125) 

The reference is obviously to the grade of knight bachelor, in par- 
ticular distinction from that of knight banneret. This distinction 
is observed, implicitly at least, in a passage in the stanzaic Morte 
Arthure. Launcelot, incognito, inquires of the Lord of Astolat: 

Sir, vs here Any Bachelere? 

(line 155) 

In this case Launcelot is seeking for someone to ride with him to the 
tournament, and the lord replies by offering one of his sons, a knight, 
“makid newe.’ Launcelot has used the word accurately because 
only a knight bachelor would enter the service of another knight; a 
knight banneret, such as Launcelot himself is here (we may suppose) 
pretending to be, rode under his own banner, unless indeed he fol- 
lowed some lord or king. 

Into the differences between the two grades of knighthood we 
cannot enter fully; enough to say that the bachelor was of lower 
rank, inferior in distinction and wealth. There must be a word of 
caution, however, against the tendency to explain bacheler as “young 
knight.” To be sure, unless they held titles of nobility, new-made 
and young knights were bachelers, but bachelers were by no means 
always young. When the best part of the chivalry of England was 
mustered in the year 1300 only eighty-five bannerets are recorded.* 
Clearly then the great majority of knights must have remained bache- 
lers all their lives, though they might live to be a hundred. Sir 
John Chandos, one of the most distinguished soldiers of his time, 
did not become a bannerect until he was approximately fifty years 
old, and in asking the privilege of displaying his own banner he 
mentioned as a qualification, not his age, but his possession of suf- 





“The record is the Roll of Caerlaverock; see for this particular point G. G. 
Coulton’s article on “Knighthood,” Enc. Brit., 11th ed. 
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ficient lands; Sir Thomas Trivet on a similar occasion almost re- 
peated the same words.® Gower refers to a certain knight as a 
bachelor although he is old enough to have two marriageable 
daughters.® 

So far, the word bacheler has not seemed particularly difficult; it 
has been almost the equivalent of knight, and in fact in the Avow?s 
of Alexander (STS. ed., iv, 9612) it is used to translate the French 
chevalier. But the trouble begins when we find the word applied 
freely to men who were not knights. Chaucer’s squire is certainly 
not a knight, and the attempt to expound this and similar passages 
gave rise, I imagine, to the gloss ‘aspirant to knighthood.’ In the 
first place, however, I should like to point out the impropriety of as- 
suming that a word means both a particular thing and its opposite. 
To assume the bacheler should mean both a knight and a man who 
wanted to be a knight, would be much the same as if to-day it 
should be used both for a man who had taken his degree and _ for 
one who was trying to, or for a man who is just to be married and 
for one who just has been. Such a word would have almost no 
value. 

But we may go further and show that beceler is applied to people 
who could not be called even “aspirants to knighthood.” In the 
translation of the Romance of the Rose (Fragment A) Youth’s part- 
ner is called a bacheler and is said to be the same age as Youth, that 
is, twelve years old (Il., 1299-1302). Now a boy so young would 
have been a page, not even a squire, and could not reasonably have 
been considered a candidate for knighthood. In Beves of Hamtoun 








*Froissart, Chronicles, i, 241. 

*Ibid., ii, 53. 

SConfessio Amantis, i, 3132-4, 3338. 

*Some French lexicographers may be cited in support of this meaning, e.g., 
Littré, Larousse, Godefroy (Comp.). Tobler-Lommatzsch, however, do not give 
this meaning. The long list of quotations given by Godefroy is not convincing to 
me, for in each case the word can be taken to mean either knight-bachelor or 
merely young man. Paul Mever (L’Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal!, iii, 181, 
n. 1) gives a note on the word: “Les ‘bachelers’ du roi étaient des jeunes gens 
non encore parvenus a la dignité de chevalier.” In the poem itself, however, 
the contrast is between barons and bachelers. Although King John is here sup- 
posed to be speaking in 1205, the poem was not written until twenty years later 
when the modern distinction between barons and knights (ie. bachelers) must 
have been felt at least to some extent. I am not in a position to make a definite 
statement as to Old French usage, but with the negative support of Tobler- 
Lommatzsch, the lack of good quotations in Godefroy, and the close analogy 
with English usage, I feel personally that the meaning “aspirant to ‘knighthood” 
is no more acceptable in French than it is in English. 
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occurs an even more striking example. Beves meeting a young man 
in the forest addresses him: 


What manner of man art thou, bachelere? 
(EETS, ed., Paper MS., No. 8009, line 3411) 


The reply is: 
‘Syr,’ he sayde, ‘I am a foster!’ 

Here the term is applied to an unknown person, certainly not wearing 
the garments of a knight or even of a squire, with the inquiry as to 
what his profession is. French usage may also be urged here, as 
when we find Marie de France applying the word bachelers to the 
porter of a gate, surely not a member of the knightly classes (Milun, 
line 189). 

If in an attempt to solve the difficulty we turn to the word in its 
assumed relation to marriage, we find little help. It is constantly 
used without the slightest reference to marriage. Beves certainly 
did not know anything about the forester’s conjugal status. Or, to 
draw from Malory, we read that Sir Lucas in the heart of a battle 
fell into a great rage, “and in that woodness that Sir Lucas was in 
he slew two bachelors” (Morte D’Arihur, i, 13), obviously without 
stopping to inquire whether they were married men or not. Chaucer 
calls Phoebus in the Maunciple’s Tale ‘‘a lusty bacheler” (line 3), 
although Phoebus is married. On the other hand, Chaucer certainly 
used the word once in its modern meaning, in the opening of the 
Merchant’s Tale (ll. 23-42) where the -vhole point of the passage 
depends upon the contrast between bac clors and married men.> 

Nevertheless this usage does not seem io have established itself 
in English until after the time of Chaucer. The quotation in the 
Oxford Dictionary from the Merchant’s Tale is the earliest given for 
this meaning, and I have not been able to find any other in the Middle 
English period. 

“The French dictionaries do not support this meaning, but Du Cange gives 
some clinching quotations for this usage in medieval Latin, quotations which show, 


moreover, that the Latin is merely rendering popular French usage. In addition 
I can quote for what they are worth: 


Li uns aveit femme espusee. . . . 
Li altre fu uns bachelers. 
(Marie de France, A iistic, Il. 13-17) 
and 


Li quens al hore iert bacheler, 
Femme naueit ne mullier. 
(Song of Dermot and the Earl, ll. 346-7) 
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We have thus seen that bacheler can be used of a knight, or of a 
man not a knight and with no expectations of ever becoming one, 
and also of both a married man and an unmarried man. The word 
obviously needs to be granted some extension of scope without being 
allowed to become entirely vague. The meaning which it certainly 
has in many cases is simply that of youth or young man. Fortu- 
nately several examples are at hand with evidence so strong as to 
amount to proof. 

Bacheler was a favorite word with the translator of the A-fragment 
of the Romance of the Rose. Most people believe him to have been 
Chaucer, but in any case he was certainly a master of English idiom, 
fit to be quoted as an authority. In this fragment the word occurs 
seven times. It is used to translate not only the Old French bachelers 
(ll. 921, 1246), but also valés (Il. 935, 1246), jovenciau (line 918), 
and damoisiaus (ll. 1469, 1622). Obviously it does not take much 
study of Old French lexicons to make one sure that a Middle English 
word which could be used to render all of these words cannot have 
had a more specific meaning than vouth or voung man, or at most 
vouth (or young man) of good social standing. 

The definition is certainly vague enough to cover almost any pos- 
sibility, but vague words are necessary and useful in a language. 
And the more I consider the usage of bacheler, the more I feel that 
it frequently meant nothing more than young man. The use of the 
word by Beves in addressing the forester is an excellent example. 
While often one cannot prove that the persons mentioned as bachelors 
were definitely not knights, still the suggestion is sometimes in that 
direction. In the Squire’s Tale, for instance, Cambinskan is described 
as being 


Yong, fresh, and strong, in armes desirous 

As any bacheler of all his hous. (Il. 23-4.) 
The first line of this couplet would apply equally well to squires as 
to knights. Moreover, when the word is used of a king or a lord, 
it cannot well mean anything else than a young man, for these men 
of higher rank, when once they had been knighted, displayed their 
own banners, and so cannot have been classed as knights bachelor. 
In this connection we can notice that the Cursor Mundi (EETS. ed., 
line 8541) calls Solomon a bacheler just at the time when he has 
ascended the throne, that Robert of Gloucester has one of his char- 
acters address the Earl of Chester as “Sire yonge bacheler” (EETS. 
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ed., line 9295), and that Barbour calls Edward of Carnarvon “A 
yhoung bachiller” (Bruce, ed. Mackenzie, iv, 72), mentioning in the 
same passage that he was at the time Prince of Wales. 

A few words as to the history of bacheler in Middle English may 
make clearer the relations of its different meanings. The earliest 
example given in the Oxford Dictionary is dated as of 1297, and I 
have not been able to find one antedating this. Several references in 
the Latin chroniclers, however, show that the word was established 
in English by the middle of the thirteenth century. Matthew Paris, 
writing of a tournament in 1249, mentions the presence of “multi de 
militibus universitatis regni, qui se volunt bachelarios appellari” 
(Chron. Maj. v, 83, Rolls Series #57). It seems then that certain 
knights wished to be called bachelors. Just who these knights were 
is uncertain, but it would seem reasonable to identify these “milites 
universitatis regni” who wished to be called bachelors, with the 
‘“communitas bachelariae Angliae” who presented a petition to Edward 
I ten years later. There seems to be no doubt but that these latter 
stood for “the body of knights—the tenants in chivalry, the land- 
owners below the rank of the baronage”’ (Stubbs, Constitutional His- 
tory, li, 81). Just at this time a line of demarkation was becoming 
marked between the nobility and the gentry, and my assumption would 
be that the latter consciously adopted for themselves, probably from 
French usage, a distinctive term. They could not merely call them- 
selves knights, because the nobles also were knights. 

One might argue that the gentry in the mid-thirteenth century spoke 
French, but they also must have spoken English, and if the word 
had any wide usage it must have been transferred into the popular 
tongue. We have actual proof that it had been four years later, 
for in 1263 the popular party in London, Simon de Montfort’s parti- 
zans, were called bachelors—“innumera multitudo ribaldorum quos 
bachelarios vocitabant” the hostile chronicler calls them (Annales 
Mon., iv, 138, Rolls Series 436). The movement spread until, as 
the account continues, “in omnibus paene civitatibus et burgis fieret 
conjuratio ribaldorum qui se bachilarios publice proclamabant, et 
majores urbium et burgorum violentis ausibus opprimebant.” Just 
why these gangsters adopted the name of bachelors is as difficult to 
Say as to assign a reason for most slang expressions—perhaps in 
parody of the other bachelors, perhaps as the equivalent of “Bully- 
boys,” or “Youngsters.” But in any case we can be sure that this 
scum of the towns did not speak French. 
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The attempt to make bachelor an official name for the gentle 
but not noble class was not successful, but it probably established 
the word as the rough equivalent of knight, or at least of one who 
was nothing more than a knight. 

The meaning of young man probably came in about the same time 
directly from the French. So also may the meaning of unmarried 
man. In any case this last could easily have developed from either 
of the other meanings. A young man is more likely to be unmar- 
ried, and a knight bachelor being often the landless younger son 
could not, frequently, marry unless some one gave him an heiress, 
and then upon obtaining her fief he ceased to be a bachelor in two 
senses at the same time. 

Later, with the extinction of the grade of banneret, the value of 
bacheler meaning knight-bacheler was destroyed, and with it that 
usage of the word. The language, moreover, had several expressions 
such as young man, youth, and lad. Accordingly, the least common 
of the Middle English meanings of the word was in the end the one 
which survived. 

Bacheler, we may conclude, means in Middle English, (1) a Anight- 
bachelor, roughly, a knight, (2) rarely, an unmarried man, (3) a 
young man. There is no good evidence for the meaning aspirant to 
knighthood.” Careless speakers may have shown a tendency to allow 
the first and third meanings to coalesce, or perhaps courtesy may 
have suggested that an old knight bachelor be called merely a knight 
unless there should be special need of referring to his rank. But I 
mention this only as a likely enough hypothesis, and as a concession 
out of respect to those who have glossed the word as young knight; 
I have found no evidence definitely and positively supporting this 
view. 

The meaning young man, which has not previously been admitted 
in Middle English” will frequently be found useful. It seems, for 
instance, to be the meaning called for in Chaucer’s use of lusiy bache- 


_ "The only scrap of positive evidence which I have been able to find is in Wil- 
liam of Palerne: 
wheper he be kni3zt or bachiler (1. 840) 


It is possible to argue here an antithesis between knight and bachelor, but the 
line is at best vague, a mere generalization, and by itself cannot stand against 
the other evidence. 


McCracken (College Chaucer) includes the meaning youth in his glossary; 
tens f 27 . haa’ -¢ . 5 i 
Hinckley (Notes on C haucer, p. 71) gives young man. I have not found the word 
admitted clsewhere in this meaning. 
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ler. This term is applied to Phoebus in the Maunciple’s Tale (H-107) 
although he is married and entirely too important a person to be a 
mere knight bachelor. Similarly the squire (A-80) is called a lusty 
bacheler; so is the knight in the Wife’s Tale (D-883). Neither of 
these is married, but nevertheless I think that Chaucer in using the 
same expression of them as of Phoebus, was thinking neither of their 
marital felicity nor of their martial advancement, but simply of their 
being young men. Similarly, either this or one of the other established 
meanings can in all cases, I think, be substituted in those passages 
in which the word is glossed aspirant to knighthood. 
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OUR OBSOLETE VOCABULARY: 
SOME HISTORICAL VIEWS 


By Epwin Berck DIKE 
Coe College 


Obsolete words make a fascinating field for study, and one that 
is coming into vogue.!. The writer recently published two papers, 
one in Philological Quarterly (April, 1933) and the other in Englische 
Studien, which attempted to classify English obsoletisms, ancient and 
modern. The waxing and waning of our vocabulary may with profit 
be looked at through other eyes, and the present brief study is a 
collectanea of criticism and opinions made long ago—particularly in 
England, between the era of Queen Elizabeth and that of Samuel 
Johnson. 

People have, as the writer observed in the PQ article, long been 
interested in the disuse of words. Thomas Blount was probably the 
first, but he has not been the only one, to quote Horace, 

Ut Sylvz foliis pronos mutantur in annos: 

Prima cadunt; ita verborum vetus interit 2tas, 

Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata vigentque (Ars Poetica, 60 ff.), 
and he also remembered Chaucer’s lines in which the fortunes of 
words are likened to the fortunes of love (Glossographia, 1656). But, 
as might be expected, a consciousness both English and critical of 
obsolescence in speech was not born until the era of Elizabeth—or 
later. 

TUDOR-STUART 

In England, it was only after the appearance of Elyot’s Gouernour 
(1531) and Ascham’s Toxophilus (1545) and Scholemaster (1570) that 
considerable criticism of letters was, during six or seven decades, 
written. We have the opinions on language, often repetitive and occa- 
sionally aphoristic, or thirty-two literary figures: Elyot championing 
Latin grace and the augmentation of English, Gascoigne and Putten- 
ham concerned for monosyllables and “ ‘bissillables,’’? Nashe “culling 
with loving care’ (so Professor Gordon) words from the pages of 





'Two recent comments are by Miss E. E. Wardale in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury tor January, 1928, and Dr. J. R. Aiken in English Past and Present, 1930, 
p. 128. 
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the enthusiastic Harvey, Wilson and Cheke, purists, attentive upon 
borrowings, “E. K.” explaining the archaism of Spenser, the exact 
and orderly Richard Carew, the peculiarly lyric John Florio—a fine 
company! 

The volume of their criticism is respectable, but one finds, in all 
they said, little that newly or specifically has to do with the disuse 
of words. The reason is clear. English was vigorously alive, growing. 
Their attention, accordingly, was directed towards Inkhornisms, Over- 
seas Words, Poetics, and the like. 

To be sure, they were conscious of the obsoleteness of Anglo-Saxon: 
remote, praiseworthy language of monosyllables!—the monosyllables 
which Latin so sadly lacked. How paradoxical that we of the 
twentieth century should be nearer to Anglo-Saxon than were the 
Elizabethans, that our oldest vocabulary is less obsolete to us than 
to them. 

Puttenham warned his age against outlandish speech, and especially 
the obsoleteness of “Piers Plowman ... Gower . . . Lydgate... 
Chaucer.” Samuel Daniel in 1603 wrote: “But this is but a Char- 
acter of that perpetuall reuolution which we see to be in all things 
that neuer remaine the same, and we must herein be content to submit 
ourselues to the law of time, which in a few yeeres will make all that, 
for which we now content, Nothing.’ 

If the era of Elizabeth was a time of linguistic enrichment, the 
following century was, in a sense, a period of unwonted increase. 
The mingled feelings concerning English of thinkers and commentators 
are reflected in the writings of Hobbes, of Evelyn to Sir Peter Wyche 
in 1665, of Sprat speaking for the Royal Society in 1668, of Wilkins, 
of Glanvill censoring Fairfax in 1678, of Dryden in his essays, of 
Locke in his great work, and of others. 

Thus, at the close of his century, Carew wrote: “Yea, soe sig- 
nificant are our wordes, that amongst them sundry single ones serue 
to expresse diuers things; as by Bill are ment a weapon, a scroll, and 
a birdes beake; by Graue, sober, a tombe, and to carue; and by light, 
marcke, match, file, sore, & praye, the semblable.” But Bishop Wil- 
kins three-quarters of a century later, comparing English with Latin, 
held a different view: “Nor is it better with the English Tongue in 
this respect . . . [where] the word Bill signifies both a Weapon, a 





*See J. L. Moore's Tudor-Stuart Views, 1910; G. Gordon’s “Shakespeare's 
English,” SPE Tract, X XIX, 1928; anthologies of critical essays by G. G. Smith 
and J. E. Spingarn. 
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Bird’s-Beak, and a written Scroul: the word Grave signifies both 
Sober, and Sepulcher, and to Carve ...’ Obsolescence resulting from 
the confusion of homophones has, in our own times, been elaborated 
by Robert Bridges, T. R. Lounsbury, Otto Jespersen, and others.* 

Again, Sir John Cheke produced a Bible with hundreder for ‘cen- 
turion,’ frosent for ‘apostle,’ biwordes for ‘parables,’ crossed for ‘cru- 
cified’; but Joseph Glanvill in “An Essay Concerning Preaching” 
(1678) took another writer, Nathaniel Fairfax, to task for similar 
word-inventions: “a later Writer, who, to shun the Latinisms of 
immensity, eternity, penetrability, &c., useth these—all-placeness, all- 
timeness, thorow-fareness, and abundance such like. This English is 
far more unintelligible than the Latin which custom of speech hath 
made easie and familiar.” 

Hobbes in his Answer to Davenant (1650) as elsewhere (Preface 
to Homer and Leviathan) had similar things to say of words “of 
magnifique sound’; and Sprat, Webster, Boyle, Plot have fugitive 
comments that are apropos. Like Puttenham, John Hughes (“Of 
Style,” 1698) advises the avoiding of all obsoletisms. Evelyn named 
as the causes of linguistic corruption (1605) “victories, piantations, 
frontieres, staples of com’erce, pedantry of schooles, affectation of 
travellers, translations, fancy and style of Court, vernility & mincing 
of citizens, pulpits, political remonstrances, theatres, shopps, &c.’”’ In 
slightly different veins, Wilkins and Locke pointed out the perils 
that are in words—what men appeal to in things and names (‘gold’), 
what imperfections they encounter, and confusions, and what errors 
and abuses they fall into. 

In all his vascillation between Romantic and Classic, Dryden re- 
mained secure in his appreciation of our language. His comments 
on correctness, borrowing, propriety, coina.c, ease, and significance, 
are well-known. Early in life he wrote, “I know not whether I have 
been so careful of the plot and language as I ought; but, for the latter, 
[ have endeavored to write English, as near as I could distinguish 
it from the tongues of pedants”; and at the close of life, “Good 
heavens! how the plain sense is raised by the beauty of words!” Eager 
he was “to trade both with the living and the dead, for the enrich- 
ment of our native language”: but Spenser's obsoleteness he would 
avoid! Yet, in a large view, again, “Words are not like landmarks, 

“Lounsbury, “Hostility to Certain Words,” Harper's, Aug., 1906, pp. 362-368. 


Bridges in SPE Tract, I, 1919. Jespersen, Language Its Nature Development 
and Origin, 1925, pp. 285-286. 
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so sacred as never to be removed; customs are changed, and even 
statutes are silently repealed, when the reason ceases for which they 
were enacted.’’ 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Still richer, as the late Professor Leonard shows,* is the linguistic 
criticism of the following century; but in all their attitudes and re- 
marks concerning a Doctrine of Correctness (etc.) Swift, Lowth, Web- 
ster, Temple, Johnson, Campbell, Taylor, and others had little to 
say respecting obsolete words. 

Swift in the Tatler for Sept. 28, 1710, named two evils of language: 
ignorance and want of taste leading to slang, triteness, and barbarous 
pronunciation; and in the Proposal of 1712, he mentioned, among “the 
several Circumstances by which the Language of a Country may be 
altered,” the corruption of manners and the introduction of foreign- 
isms and cant terms. New government, tyrrany, invasion may alter 
the vernacular. The prime period of our language was the Eliza- 
bethan (so Dryden for a time); then during the Usurpation “‘such 
an Infusion of Enthuiastick Jargon prevailed in every Writing, as 
was not shook off in many years after. To this succeeded that 
Licentiousness which entered with the Restoration, and from infect- 
ing our Religion and Morals, fell to corrupting our Language.” The 
Dean is afraid to include in the Genteel Conversation of 1738 some 
old oaths, lest they be obsolete by the time he goes to press. 

Other comments are scattered, brief, and of no great value. Addi- 
son, Budgell, and others in Spectators of Sept. 8, 1711, and numbers 
373, 405, 416, etc., complain of adulteration by French terms and 
human abuse. George Campbell late in the century is for euphonic 
simplicity, ‘subtract’ against substract, and the avoiding of all fantastic 
or barbaric old words: hight, cleped, uneath, erst, whilom, erewhile, 
whenas, etc. Dennis in his Reflections of 1711 observes: ‘Whether 
the Language of Mr. Dryden will ever be as obsolete as is at present 
that of Chaucer, is what neither this Author nor any one else can 
tell. For ev'ry Language hath its particular period of Time to bring 
it to Perfection, I mean to all the Perfection of which that Language 


‘See Ker’s ed. (1900), Introd. xxvi, xxvii, Ivii; 1.5.21, 7.6, 12.21, 13.3, 15-17, 
18.35, 25, 26, 31.10, 35.15, 52,22, 81.15, 82.22, 146.14, 86.15, 163.1, 164.6, 


2 
170.7, 189.13, 193.10, 202.17, 246.10, 248.25, 277,27, 278.8; 2.28.30, 226.16, 
324.11, 266-267. See also Wyld’s Hist. of Mod. Colloquial Eng., ch. 5, and 
R. F. Jones’ articles in PMLA, 1930, and JEGP, 1931-1932. 
“Doctrine of Correctness, 1929; see also W. H. Durham’s Critical Essays of the 
NVUIiith Century, 1913. 
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is capable . . . Spencer is obsolete, yet is still renown’d.” Johnson’s 
clearest utterances are in his Dictionary; in two Idler papers (70 and 
77) he points out how speech suffers from hard words, daring figures, 
and the like; and in Rambler 168 he remarks: “No word is naturally 
or intrinsically meaner than another; our opinion therefore of words, 
as of other things, arbitrarily and capriciously established, depends 
wholly upon accident or custom.” Priestly in his English Grammar 
of 1761 speaks of the regular growth and corruption of languages 
from internal causes, of revolutions from external causes, of loss 
through captivity. John Armstrong, like Puttenham, Swift, and a 
number of others before and since, ridiculed certain words and wished 
to relegate them to Limbo: cp. Coleridge in Literary Remains, 2.273. 
Walpole even has casual remarks (Mrs. Toynbee’s ed., Letters 2501, 
2532, 2659, and of Oct. 23, 1778), and in his Common-Place Book, 
only recently published (1927), observes with his wonted brightness, 
“A dead language is the only one that /ives long, and unlike men 
by being dead, avoids corruption.” 
THE LEXICOGRAPHERS 

In material, technique, and tone, the dictionaries between Cotgrave’s 
and Bailey’s—1611 to 1721—were of a pattern. Most were dainty 
and were filled with siftings of words, with ambitious advertisements, 
boastful prefaces, laments, judgments, and cautionaries. Obsoletisms 
were asterisked or marked “Old.” Comments on them were few. 

Thus Bullokar: “Have care to search every word according to the 
true Orthography thereof, as for Phoenix in the letter P, not F, 
for Hypostatical in Hy: not in Hi. Remember also that every word 
marked with this mark * is an old word, onely used of some ancient 
Writers, and now grown out of use.” He marks 139 words with 
his mark: ‘aile,’ ‘bale,’ ‘barn’ (child), ‘dene,’ ‘glee,’ ‘strand’ (seaside), 
etc., besides others that are unquestionably old and obsolete: galiard, 
grame, ifere, manqueler, roune, sibbe, swynk, wone, vede, etc., etc. 

Thomas Blount has only to say of obsolete words that where they 
are “oreworn and uncouth” he would not have them recalled. Dif- 
ferent is the attitude of Elisha Coles: “I have not only retained, but 
very much augmented the number of Old Words. For though Mr 
Blount (as he saies expressly) shunn’d them, because they grew ob- 
solete: yet doubtless their use is very great: not only for the un- 
folding those Authors that did use them, but also for giving a great 
deal of light to other words that are still in use” (1676). Edward 
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Cocker in 1715 considered Spenser to be especially obsolete, and 
his obsoleteness a blemish. Our dictionaries today do not mark 
‘gaud’ and many other words obsolete which these lexicographers 
felt to be so; yet, dictionary or no dictionary, it must be owned that 
‘ornament,’ ‘trinket,’ and ‘gewgaw’ are better-known today than is 
‘caud,’ and that our feeling respecting an obsoletism like eld is pretty 
much their feeling. 

Nathaniel Bailey detailed some causes of obsolescence in language 
in the introduction of his dictionary. It appeared in 1721 and 
aimed to record all words. There were many later editions. Dr. 
Johnson interleaved one—that of 1730—and used it as a kind of 
work-shop for his own elaborate book of 1755. Johnson must have 
had Bailey’s preface in mind when he wrote his own, though he has 
much more to say. Bailey specified the commigrations and conquests 
of nations, changes in office, dignities, wards, traffic, and alterations 
in the art of imitation: imitation brought about linguistic change, 
but also insured the permanence of treasured knowledge. He pointed 
to the blendings and regularizations from within of English. His obso- 
letisms are largely gathered from Chaucer and the Middle Period. 

DR. JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, 1755 


Dictionaries, it is sometimes felt, embalm the language. It may be 
questioned, however, whether Dr. Johnson in his superb work thought 
for long to fix the vocabulary of his day. Those who have this 
opinion have failed to read carefully the Preface. The Doctor did 
attempt to point out certain Charybdises: to stigmatize error and 
the ludicrous and low. Time has shown that, in the way of ety- 
mology, the Doctor fell into a number of Scyllas. His judgments and 
occasionally flagrant definitions (‘lexicographer, ‘network,’ ‘oats,’ 
‘whig,’ etc.) are at worst but human. 


Obsolete words he admitted if he found them in living authors, or 
if they seemed to possess force or beauty. He notes that conquests 
and migrations are “now” rare, and cannot therefore be named as 
recent causes of change. Change, like the “intumescence of the tide,” 
is slow. Commerce corrupts language, and levels of society make 
for an over-stocking of speech and vocabulary. Disused customs 
are a specific cause of obsolescence: so also human capriciousness 
and vicissitudes of fashion and illiteracy. Then Doctor and Dean: 
“Swift, in his petty treatise on the English language, allows that new 
words must sometimes be introduced, but proposes that none should 
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be suffered to become obsolete. But what makes a word obsolete, 
more than general agreement to forbear it? and how shall it be 
continued, when it conveys an offensive idea, or recalled again into 
the mouths of mankind, when it has once by disuse become un- 
familiar, and by unfamiliarity unpleasing.” Whence Johnson pro- 
ceeds to the beautiful closing passage. 


The Dictionary contains 41,443 words, of which 1013 are, or were 
considered by Johnson to be, obsolete, in whole or in part. Johnson 
got some of his words and information from Bailey, Skinner, Junius, 
Ainsworth, Phillips, and others; to the sermons of South, Sprat, 
Atterbury, Bentley, to the medical writings of Quincy, Arbuthnot, 
Wiseman, Sharpe, Harvey, Floyer, Cheyne, to the mathematical treatise 
of Wilkins, to the legal works of Cowell and Ayliffe, to the books 
on gardening and husbandry of Phillip Milleo and John Mortimer, 
to the science of Bacon, Boyle, Grew, Glanvill, Woodward and Moxon, 
Newton, and, most of all, to the poetry of Shakspere, Spenser, Milton, 
etc., etc., he was heavily indebted. 


Johnson was probably right in marking ‘chivalrous,’ ‘to jeopard,’ 
‘to sojourn,’ ‘ruination,’ and a few others “out of use.” But, as the 
New English Dictionary shows, he was mistaken about the disuse of 
‘jeopardy,’ ‘fragmentary,’ and two or three others. Many words he 
marked “inelegant’”—‘‘unworthy of use.” The a-words of Spenser 
(abacke, accoil, accourage, accourt, etc.) are marked obsolete or 
archaic, though a number have “poetical convenience.” Broadly, 
Johnson’s obsoletisms are either archaic, dialectal, or poetic, or learned 
(from the Latin and Greek), or rare, or outworn (e/d), or unsuited 
to the taste of the times, or corrupt, inelegant. 


We close the two old volumes gratefully. Probably no other Eng- 
lish dictionary has such an abundance of personality in it. “I have 
much augmented the vocabulary.” Wrestling with verbs “totering 
on the brink of utter inanity,” perplexedly speculating over etymolo- 
gies, pointing to the beauties of his favorites, condemning the low 
and ludicrous, warning us lest “words to which we are nearly strangers 
. . . draw that attention on themselves which they should transmit 
to things” (“Dryden” in Lives of the Poets), he fulfilled his task. 
Though to him words, “the daughters of earth,’ were not as beau- 
tiful, to be sure, as things, “the sons of heaven,’ he cared enough 
for English “much to augment the vocabulary.” 
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CONCLUSION 


First, one is impressed by the repetitions of early modern English 
writers and critics. One is, indeed, tempted to think that there was 
a good deal of echoing. Little was said of the forms and sounds of 
words—homophony, euphony, etc. They were, after all, very close 


to the trees of the forest we now behold in the New English Diction- 
ary. Interesting is the emphasis laid on the obsoleteness of Chaucer 
and Spenser, on linguistic vogues (including slang), on cultural and 
historic evidences and factors, on human frailty and confusion, on 
personal likes and dislikes. If we except the dictionaries (where 
the examples are isolated), instances of obsolescence and obsoleteness 
are very few; there is little that is concrete. Nor, indeed, have we 
cause to expect much. For English, in all these years, was growing, 
not dying; and human attention was naturally upon growth, devel- 
opment. 

What of later—nineteenth and twentieth century—criticism, scholar- 
ship, lexicography (including the monumental Oxford Dictionary) ? 
All things considered, scholarship has not bothered much about lin- 
guistic decay: there are four remote German studies, there is a 
large manuscript thesis at the University of Missouri, there are few 
books on words (La Vie des Mots, e.g.) containing extensive com- 
ments, and there are few grammars, language monographs, studies, 
articles, books, histories, etc., that have observations and evidence 
that are either extensive, complete, or convincing enough to be 
substantial. 

The question, How is it that words grow obsolete, and why? is 
truly difficult to answer. The ramifications are many. As Professor 
Jespersen somewhere observes, the question may have to be broken up. 

But, if the foregoing collection of remarks is of use in answering 
the above question, it will possibly be of even greater value to present 
in the near future a similar compendium of modern scholarship on 
the subject. 
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PHILOLOGIE UND SPRECHKUNDE* 

Von ErtcH FUNKE 

Staatsuniversitat Towa 
Wenn es die Philologie als eine ihrer wesentlichen Aufgaben an- 
sieht, das Leben der Sprache zu erforschen und systematisch darzu- 
stellen, darf sie an der Lautform der Sprache, die ihr eigentliches, ja, 
ihr einziges Leben ausmacht, nicht voriibergehen. Zwar hat sich 
die philologische Wissenschaft Jahrhunderte lang um die Lautform 
der Sprache nicht gekiimmert; und das war solange bis zu einem 
gewissen Grade berechtigt, als man nur die klassischen Sprachen der 
wissenschaftlichen Betrachtung wiirdigte. Doch auch hier war es : 
eben nur bis zu einem gewissen Grade gerechtfertigt, und die modern 
eingestellte klassische Philologie bemiiht sich heute ernstlich um die 
Erforschung der gelauteten Sprache des klassischen Altertums, weil 
nur von hier aus gewisse Erscheinungen der Lautentwicklung und der 
Prosodie, um nur einige Probleme zu nennen, in befriedigender Weise 





aufgeheiit werden konnen. 

Auch die neuere Philologie hat fast ein Jahrhundert lang der gelaute- 
ten Sprache wenig Beachtung geschenkt und sich im wesentlichen 
derselben Methoden bedient, die der klassischen Philologie, die es 
ja mit den sogenannten toten Sprachen zu tun hat, zur Verfiigung 
standen. Die Folge war hier ein einseitiger Historismus, der sowohl | 
in der Universitat wie in der praktischen Arbeit der Schule bald seine 
Unzulanglichkeit erweisen musste. Es war nur logisch, dass mit 
der starkeren Betonung der exakten Wissenschaften im 19.  Jahr- 
hundert auch hier ein Wandel einsetzte und die Phonetik als sys- 
tematische Wissenschaft entstand. Damit dnderten sich nicht nur 
die Methoden, sondern z.T. auch die Ziele der_Linguistik, die nun 
uber die blosse Tatsachenbestimmung hinaus auch zur Erkenntnis 
und Beherrschung der gesprochenen Sprache hinfiihren wollte. Von 
welcher grundlegenden Bedeutung dieser Wandel war, lehrt die Ent- 
wicklung der neueren Philologie besonders seit dem letzten Viertel 
des vorigen Jahrhunderts. Als ein Markstein dieser Entwicklung mag 
Eduard Sievers’ Buch von der ,,Lautphysiologie’ genannt werden, 
das 1876 erschien. 








Paper read before the Germanic Section of the M. L. A., in Yale University, 
December, 1932 
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PHILOLOGIE UND SPRECHKUNDE 


Aber ein weiterer Schritt war noch zu tun.—Die Phonetik betrach- 
tete die Schallform der Sprache lediglich unter dem Gesichtswinkel 
ihrer physiologischen Natur. Sievers fiihrte auch hier weiter, wenn 
er in der Lautform auch die seelische Haltung des Sprechenden zu 
ergriinden suchte. So drang er zur Schallanalyse vor, deren Tragik 
es freilich wurde, dass sie mit der genialen Veranlagung ihres Schopfers, 
die vereinzelt blieb, stehen und fallen musste. Doch war hier eine 
wichtige Erkenntnis gewonnen, namlich die Erkenntnis von der Bedeu- 
tung des Seelischen fiir die Sprechform eines Individuums wie ganzer 
Rassen. In der Typenlehre von Ottomar Rutz fand Sievers seine 
Anschauungen z.T. bestatigt. Die Entdeckung der Personalkurven 
durch Becking bedeutete einen weiteren Schritt der Erkenntnis von der 
lebenden Sprache. 

Diese Methoden fanden besondere Anwendung in der Litteratur- 
forschung, und hier vorwiegend als Hilfsmittel der Textkritik. Eine 
Anzahl wertvoller und tiberraschender Erkenntnisse wurden von hier 
aus gewonnen, die freilich in ihrer Allgemeingiiltigkeit dadurch beein- 
trichtigt wurden, dass die schallanalytische Untersuchung eines Textes 
eine besonders feine stimmphysiologische Reaktionsfahigkeit des 
Forschers voraussetzt, wie sie in hinreichendem Masse eigentlich nur 
Sievers selbst basass. Doch bleibt es das unausléschliche Verdienst 
dieses grossen Forschers, der uns im Marz 1932 durch den Tod 
entrissen wurde, dass er in umfassender Weise die gelautete Form der 
Sprache zum Gegenstand philologischer Betrachtung gemacht und 
damit wieder den Weg zur Erkenntnis der schopferischen Krafte des 
Sprachlebens gewiesen hat. 

Wihrend sich Sievers von der Seite der Linguistik diesem Problem 
naherte, fand ein anderer bedeutender Germanist, Erich Schmidt, den 
Weg dazu von der Seite der Literaturgeschichte aus. Soweit es die 
Literaturgeschichte mit Werken kiinstlerischer Pradung zu tun hat, 
muss sie tiber die blosse Betrachtung des Ideengehaltes, der historischen 
Tatsachen, der Textform und der biographischen Gegebenheiten hin- 
ausgehen, eine Betrachtung, die nur zu oft nichst als die einzelnen 
Teile des Werkes ergibt, die kaum noch durch ein seelisches Band 
zusammengehalten werden. Diese rein analytische Methode der Lit- 
eraturbetrachtung, so wertvolle Erkenntnisse sie im einzelnen auch zu 
geben vermochte, zielte doch oft am Wesentlichen vorbei und war 
nicht instande, den Sinn fiir die organische Totalitat eines dichterischen 
Werkes zu erschliessen;——denn das Erfassen des tiefsten Wertes einer 
Dichtung liegt jenseits der logischen Zergliederung. 
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Die Unzulinglichkeit der an der Universitat geiibten historisch orien- 
tierten Literaturbetrachtung musste sich zeigen, sobald die Studenten 
in den praktischen Lehrberuf eintraten und mit dem Riistzeug, das 
ihnen die Hochschule mitgegeben hatte, sich sozusagen am lebenden 
Objekt zu versuchen hatten. Es ist zuviel itiber die Misshandlung der 
Dichtung in her Schule geschrieben worden, als dass ich auf Einzel- 
heiten eingehen miisste, und die meisten von Ihnen haben alle mehr 
oder weniger erfahren, wie ein dichterisches Meisterwerk unter dem 
logischen Seziermesser des Lehrers langsam abgeschlachtet wurde, um 
als schéne Leiche in einem Aufsatz serviert zu werden. Man sprach 
hier nicht mit Unrecht von Literaturverekelung und hat von einsich- 
tigen Kreisen aus mehrfach Front dagegen gemacht.—Ich weise in 
diesem Zusammenhang auf Rudolf Hildebrands verdienstvolles Buch 
»Vom deutschen Sprachunterricht”” und auf die Verhandlungsberichte 
des ersten Kunsterziehungstages in Weimar 1903 hin.—Ein wesentlicher 
Teil der Schuld an diesen Zustanden lag zweifellos bei der Universitat 
selbst, die dem Studenten eben keine anderen Mittel der literarischen 
Kritik an die Hand gegeben hatte. 

Doch abgesehen von dem praktischen Ziel des Studiums musste die 
Literaturwissenschaft auch von der Erkenntnis ihres Aufgabenkreises 
als reine Wissenschaft aus den Mangel fiihlen, der sich aus der Ver- 
nachlassigung der Schallform der Dichtung ergab. Die umfassende 
Erkenntnis der aesthetischen Probleme der Dichtung musste unzu- 
langlich bleiben, solange man nicht die sinnlichen Mittel ihrer Wirkung 
in den Kreis der Betrachtung zog. 

Es ist ein besonderes Verdienst Erich Schmidts, dass er diese Liicke 
ausgefullt hat, indem er um die Jahrhundertwende Emil Milan als 
Lektor fir Vortragskunst an die Universitat Berlin berief. 

Mochte dies zunachst aus dem Gefiihl eines rein praktischen Be- 
‘ dirfnisses heraus geschehen sein, nimlich um dem Studenten einen 
Begriff von der Eindruckskraft der dichterischen Werke zu geben, 
und ihn durch eigenes geschultes Sprechen spiiter selbst zu einem 
besseren Deuter des dichterischen Genius zu machen, als es bis dahin 
der Deutschlehrer gewesen war, so war es doch wesentlich, dass der 
bedeutendste deutsche Literarhistoriker der Zeit den gréssten deutschen 
Sprecher zur Mitarbeit im gemeinsamen Wirkungsfeld aufrief. Eben- 
falls muss hier betont werden, dass die Sprechkunde, die sich aus 
diesen Anfangen entwickelte, damit gewissermassen als Tochter der 
Philologie ins Leben trat, wenn sie auch spiiter erst ihren eigentlichen 
Namen erhielt und sich schnell zu einer eigenen, unabhangigen Disciplin 
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auswuchs. Doch blieben Sprechkunde und Philologie auch weiterhin 
aufs engste verkniipft, und je mehr die Tochterdisciplin ihr Feld 
erweiterte, umso mehr konnte sie der dlteren Disciplin von Nutzen 
sein und auch von dieser wieder wertvolle Anregungen erhalten, sodass 
beide heute in dem Verhiltnis von Hilfs- und Erganzungswissenschaft 
stehen. 

Es mag hier ganz kurz ein Wort tiber die Entwicklung der Sprech- 
kunde in Deutschland, denn wir haben es in dieser Form der Sprech- 
forschung mit einer deutschen Schépfung zu tun, gasagt werden und 
dann ihr Verhaltnis zur Philologie an einigen Beispielen naher be- 
leuchtet werden. 

Im Anfang,—und die Anfange reichen bereits uber Milan hinaus,— 
war die Sprechkunde lediglich als ein Anhangsel der Germanistik zu 
betrachten, und nur dem Umstande, dass sich in Berlin ein fein- 
sinniger Literaturgeschichtler und ein feinsinniger Literaturgestalter 
zusammenfanden, war es zu verdanken, dass hier in einem neuen Sinne 
wertvolle und fiir beide Teile erspriessliche Arbeit geleistet wurde. 
Wo aber das Moment der Persénlichkeit fehlte und man ohne tiefere 
Einsicht in das Wesen des neuen Faches Leute berief, die von Berufs 
wegen sprechen kénnen mussten, ohne dass ihre sprecherischen und 
padagogischen Fahigkeiten einer verstandnisvollen Kritik unterzogen 
wurden,—Schauspieler und Schauspielerinnen dritter und _ vierter 
Giite—erlebte man natiirlich eine bittere Enttauschung. Der allge- 
meine Aufschwung und Ausbau der Sprechkunde begann eigentlich 
erst nach dem Kriege, als einige begabte und mit tiichtigem wissen- 
schaftlichen Riistzeug ausgestattete Lektoren an einzelne deutsche 
Universitaéten berufen wurden. Nach Berlin wurde nach Milans Tode 
der padagogisch und organisatorisch bedeutende Erich Drach berufen, 
wahrend der kiinstlerisch hochbegabte Richard Wittsack—heute wohl 
der beste deutsche Sprecher—das Lektorat der Universitat Halle 
ubernahm, wo er die Tradition seines Lehrers Milan wahrt und wei- 
terentwickelt. Die Universitat Halle besitzt heute auch eine eigene 
von Wittsack mustergiiltig eingerichtete Abteilung fiir Sprechkunde, 
die erste ihrer Art iiberhaupt in Europa. 

Mit dem zahlenmassigen Anwachsen der Lektorate fiir Sprechkunde, 
—fast an jeder deutschen Universitat findet sich heute eines,—ging 
auch der innere Ausbau des Faches Hand in Hand. Hatte es sich 
anfanglich um die rein technische Fiahigkeit des Sprechens gehan- 
delt, die man auf den drei Gebieten—Sprechtechnik, freie Rede, 
Gedichtvortrag,—iibte, wobei weder in dem einen noch in dem anderen 
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Feld Erspriessliches geleistet wurde, so trat bald ein tiefgreifender 
Wandel ein, als nach dem Krieg mit den neuen Mannern auch neue 
Ideen kamen, und auch von anderen Gebieten wertvolle Anregungen 
gegeben wurden. So von Seiten der Medizin und Phonetik fur die 
Technik und Hygiene des Sprechens, von Seiten der Psychologie und 
Geschichte fiir die Rhetorik und von Seiten der Literaturgeschichte, 
Kunstgeschichte und Charakterologie fiir die Sprechaesthetik. Nun 
war es moglich, die Aufgabenkreise der drei Gebiete der Sprech- 
kunde nicht nur wesentlich zu erweitern, sondern dem Fach auch einen 
streng wissenschaftlichen Unterbau zu geben, sodass heute diese Dis- 
ciplin iiber die blosse Vermittlung einer Fertigkeit weit hinausge- 
wachsen ist und autonom neben den anderen Zweigen der Wissen- 
schaft, sie ordnet sich den Geisteswissenschaften ein, steht. Der in- 
neren Natur des Faches entsprechend handelt es sich bei der Sprech- 
kunde nicht nur um den Erwerb und die Vermittlung eines theoretischen 
Wissens um die Erscheinungen der gesprochenen Sprache sondern,— 
und hierin ist die Sprechkunde der angewandten Medizin artverwandt,— 
vor allem um die Anleitung zu einem praktischen Konnen. Der von 
Berthold Otto gepragte Ausdruck ,,Sprechkunde” muss daher als sehr 
gliicklich bezeichnet werden. Dass heute vom Sprechkundler neben 
dem sicheren K6nnen in seinen verschiedenen Arbeitsgebieten auch 
eine grindliche wissenschaftliche Durchbildung und die Fahigkeit 
eigener Forschungsarbeit verlangt wird, deutet den tiefgreifenden Wan- 
del an, den dieses Fach in den drei Jahrzehnten seines Bestehens er- 
fahren hat und der heute seinen Wert ausmacht. 

Es wiirde zu weit fiihren, Ihnen die theoretische und praktische 
Arbeit der Sprechkunde in ihren verschiedenen Gebieten auch nur 
anzudeuten. Aus Zeitmangel muss ich mich darauf beschranken, Thnen 
an einigen charakteristischen Beispielen die Eigenart des Faches klar 
zu machen und im besonderen seinen Wert fiir die philologische For- 
schung und fiir den praktischen Sprach- und Literaturunterricht in 
der Muttersprache sowohl wie in den Fremdsprachen darzutun. 

Dass ein solcher Wert vorhanden ist und von den deutschen Philo- 
logen weitgehend anerkannt wird, geht daraus hervor, dass die modern- 
sten und besten methodischen Handbiicher des Deutschunterrichts 
ebenso wie die Richtlinien fiir den Unterricht an den héheren Schulen 
Preussens im weiten Masse sprechkundliche Forderungen fiir die 
Sprach- und Literaturbehandlung aufstellen, und dass auch auf den 
deutschen Philologentagen regelmissig vielbeachtete sprechkundliche 
Referate gehalten werdn. 
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Als ein Beispiel praktischer Betatigung lassen Sie mich Ihnen einen 
kurzen Einblick in die Arbeit der Halleschen Abteilung fiir Sprech- 
kunde geben, an der ich selbst langere Jahre teilnmehmen konnte. In 
einem Semester handelte es sich darum, die Sprechform der Romantik 
zu erforschen. Diese Arbeit stand im Zusammenhang mit der von 
Wittsack systematisch geiibten Aufhellung der sprecherischen Aus- 
drucksformen vom Barock bis zur Gegenwart, die uns gewissermassen 
eine gelautete Literaturgeschichte—die Hauptvorlesung heisst ,,Dich- 
tung als gelautete Ausdruckskunst’”—bieten soll. Voraussetzung fiir 
diese Arbeit ist, dass die Studenten hinreichend sprecherisch geschult 
sind und dass sie auch eine gute literaturgeschichtliche Bildung mit- 
bringen. Es ist im eigentlichen Sinne sprechkundliche Seminararbeit. 
In diesem besonderen Falle erhielt jeder Teilnehmer der Arbeitsge- 
meinschaft einen der wichtigeren Dichter der Romantik zugeteilt, 
dessen Werk er nach sprechkundlichen Gesichtspunkten durchzuar- 
beiten hatte. Er musste sich nicht nur mit dem Text selbst hin- 
reichend vertraut machen, sondern das Werk auch auf Andeutungen 
durchforschen, die sich auf die Anschauung des Dichters von der 
Lautform seiner Dichtung und der Dichtung wtberhaupt bezogen. 
Daneben musste er Tagebuchblatter, Briefe, zeitgendssische Kritiken 
von Theaterauffihrungen und 4hnliches Material beriicksichtigen. 
Bilder des Dichters wurden zum Vergleich herangezogen, um aus 
seinem Koérpertypus und seiner Haltung weitere Aufschliisse ber seine 
Sprechform zu gewinnen. Genaue Beobachtung biographischer Ein- 
zelheiten, der besonderen Lebensumstaénde und Gewohnheiten des 
Dichters dienten der charakterologischen Aufhellung seiner Pers6n- 
lichkeit. Wurde so versucht, die individuelle Sprechform méglichst 
eindeutig festzulegen, so dienten Beispiele aus der zeitgendssischen 
bildenden Kunst und der Musik dazu, den Stil des ganzen Zeitab- 
schnittes aufzuhellen. 

So lernt der Student begreifen, dass die Schallform eines romanti- 
schen Gedichtes ihrem inneren Wesen nach anders ist als die eines 
klassischen, und dass innerhalb der Epochen sich auch die einzelnen 
Dichter in ihrem Stil und ihrem sprecherischen Ausdruck grund- 
satzlich unterscheiden. Auch der einzelne Dichter selbst macht ver- 
schiedene Entwicklungsstufen seiner kiinstlerischen Persdnlichkeit 
durch, die sich in seinem Werk deutlich wiederspiegeln und uns in der 
Sprechform besonders klar bewusst werden. 

Nehmen wir hier als Beispiel etwa Goethe in seinen verschiedenen 
Entwicklungsstufen. 
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Das Gedicht ,,Wechsel” reprisentiert den Stil des Rokoko. Ein 
leichthintiindelnder Rhythmus, voll Anmut und Schalkhaftigkeit, der 
seine Entsprechung etwa in Mozarts ,,Eine kleine Nachtmusik” und 
in den anmutigen Gemilden Watteaus findet—Ich bediene mich hier 
der von Wittsack wohlausgearbeiteten vergleichenden Methode, die 
Musik und bildende Kunst wirksam mit der Dichtung in Parallele 
setzt. Und nun hoéren Sie die Worte des Dichters selbst: 


Auf Kieseln im Bache da lieg’ ich, wie helle! 
Verbreite die Arme der kommenden Welle, 
Und buhlerisch driickt sie die sehnende Brust; 
Dann fiihrt sie der Leichtsinn im Strome danieder; 
Es naht sich die zweite, sie streichelt mich wieder: 
So fihl’ ich die Freuden der wechselnden Lust. 


Und doch, und so traurig verschleifst du vergebens 
Die késtlichen Stunden des eilenden Lebens, 
Weil dich das geliebteste Madchen vergisst ! 
O ruf sie zuriicke, die vorigen Zeiten, 
Es kiisst sich so siisse die Lippe der Zweiten, 
Als kaum sich die Lippe der Ersten gekisst. 


Ganz anders ist der Rhythmus der zweiten, der eigentlich deutschen 
Epoche Goethes, die sich am besten in den Sesenheimer Liedern 
charakterisiert. Denken Sie an das Heideréslein und an das pracht- 
volle ,,Willkommen und Abschied,” das in seiner rhythmischen und 
musikalischen Haltung die stiirmische Bewegtheit eines jugendlichen 
Herzens wiederspiegelt: 


Es schlug mein Herz, geschwind zu Pferde! 
Es war getan, fast eh’ gedacht; 
Der Abend wiegte schon die Erde, 
Und an den Bergen hing die Nacht; 
Schon stand im Nebelkleid die Eiche, 
Ein aufgetiirmter Riese da, 
Wo Finsternis aus dem Gestriuche 
Mit hundert schwarzen Augen sah. 


Der Mond von einem Wolkenhiigel 
Sah klaglich aus dem Duft hervor; 
Die Winde schwangen leise Fliigel, 
Umsausten schauerlich mein Ohr; 

Die Nacht schuf tausend Ungeheuer, 
Doch frisch und fréhlich war mein Mut: 
In meinen Adern, welches Feuer! 

In meinem Herzen, welche Glut! 


Dich sah ich, eve 


Wie prachtvoll ist auch hier das Naturerleben in der Klangform der 
Worte ausgedriickt! 
Weiter kommen wir zur Titanenlyrik mit ihrer stark dynamischen 
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Pragung. Machtige Satzblocke, die sich in freier rhythmischer Anord- 
nung aufeinandertiirmen und das Lebensgefiihl des sich seiner Kraft 
ganz bewusst werdenden Genius ausdriicken. Als Prototyp mag das 
Prometheusgedicht gelten: 


Bedecke deinen Himmel, Zeus, 
Mit Wolkendunst 

Und ibe, dem Knaben gleich, 
Der Disteln kopft, 

An Eichen dich und Bergeshohn! 


Von hier fiihrt uns der Weg zur reinen klassischen Form, zu den 
freien Rhythmen des Parzenliedes und zum Pentameter der Iphigenie, 
wo der Uberschwang zu edler Gemessenheit gebandigt ist. Auch 
hier ist der Rhythmus a-melodisch und wesentlich durch das dynamische 
und zeitliche Mass bestimmt. Man vergleiche hierzu die Reitergruppe 
auf dem Westfries des Parthenon (zu finden auf S. 132 in Ernst 
Wickenhagens Geschichte der Kunst, Berlin 1932) und hore eine Bee- 
thovensche Symphonie, etwa den Anfang der Eroika: 


Es fiirchte die Gotter 
Das Menschengeschlecht ! 
Sie halten die Herrschaft 
In ewigen Hinden 
Und koénnen sie brauchen, 
Wie’s ihnen gefallt. 


Und weiter im Vergleich die herrlichen Eingangsverse der Iphigenie 
mit ihrem klassischen Ebenmass: 


Heraus in eure Schatten, rege Wipiel 
Des alten, heil’gen, dichtbelaubten Haines, 
Wie in der GOttin stilles Heiligtum, 
Tret’ ich noch jetzt mit schauderndem Gefihl, 
Als wenn ich sie zum erstenmal betrite, 
Und es gewoéhnt sich nicht mein Geist hierher. 


Diese Stilform fiihrt uns hin zu den seelisch tiefen wieder dem 
Volkslied nahen musikalischen Formen des Gedichtes ,,An den Mond” 
und zu der Krone des Goetheschen Lyrik, ja, der Lyrik tiberhaupt, 
zu ,.Wanderers Nachtlied”’ 


Uber allen Gipfein 

Ist Ruh; 

In allen Wipfeln 

Spirest du 

Kaum einen Hauch; 

Die Vogelein schweigen im Walde. 
Warte nur, balde 

Ruhest du auch. 
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Diese Worte vertragen keine Erklairung, sind wortgewordene Musik, 
aus der Stille und Andacht strémt. Die Form ist dem innigen Gebet 
ganz nah. Und hier, auf ihrem Gipfel, sehen wir das Kiinstlerische 
und das Religidse in Eins verfliessen und erkennen diese Einswerdung 
der beiden grossen geistigen Kriafte in der schlichten Lautform dieses 
kleinen und unendlich grossen Gedichtes.— 

Wie die Sprechkunde die Grundlagen ihrer Arbeit von der Philo- 
logie, hier im besonderen von der Literaturgeschichte erhalt, so stattet 
sie ihrer miitterlichen Disciplin den Dank ab, indem sie ihr eine 
Fiille des in systematischer Forschung und praktischer Arbeit gewon- 
nenen Anschauungsmaterials (man sollte besser sagen Hormaterials) 
wieder zur Verfiigung stellt, das sowohl der Literaturgeschichte als 
reiner Geisteswissenschaft wie dem praktischen Deutschunterricht, ja, 
auch dem fremdsprachlichen Unterricht zugute kommt. 

Ich habe hier nur ein kleines, wenn auch sehr wichtiges Teilgebiet 
der Sprechkunde herausgreifen konnen, um daran die Bedeutung dieses 
Faches fiir die philologische Arbeit zu erhellen. Eine ganze Anzahl 
héchst wichtiger Probleme kann ich nicht naher beleuchten, wie etwa: 
Der Lautunterricht in der Muttersprache und in der Fremdsprache, 
die sprechhygienische Firsorge in her Schule und auf der Universitat, 
die Bedeutung der Schallplatte im Unterricht, das Wortkunstwerk im 
muttersprachlichen und im Fremdsprachunterricht, u.s.w. Einige dieser 
Fragen sind gerade hier in den Vereinigten Staaten schon gliicklich 
gelést oder wenigstens in Angriff genommen worden. Andere sind hier 
noch so gut wie gar nicht beachtet worden. Zusammenfassend michte 
ich sagen, dass ebenso wie in Deutschland auch in Amerika die Philo- 
logie manche wertvolle Anregung auf theoretischen wie auf praktischen 
Gebiet von der Sprechkunde erhalten kann. Je mehr sich die Sprech- 
kunde zu einer systematischen Wissenschaft entwickelt, umso wert- 
voller muss uns ihre Mitarbeit werden. 
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The upper picture shows a phonophotograph of the first line of Herrick’s “To 
Dianeme.” read by a well-known poet for this experiment. The wavy line at 
the top of the film represents the intensity, while the lower half of the film records 
the pitch. One second is represented by a horizontal distance of ten centimeters 
on the film. Most of the measurements for this article were obtained from such 
films 

The lower picture is a graph of this line by syllables, showing the relative 
intensity and duration of each one. After he had read, the poet was asked to 
scan the line He did so: 


‘ ‘ , 


, 
Sweet, be not proud of those two eves 


The relative duration of the syllables in his reading agreed with this scansion; 
the relative intensity, as it will be seen, was far from agreement. 
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TIME AND INTENSITY IN ENGLISH 
TETRAMETER VERSE 


By Wicspur Lanc SCHRAMM 


University of Iowa 


The controversy over the nature of English verse is older than 
the Areopagus and is still unsettled. It is now agreed that English 
verse is accentual, but this solution begs the question, for it is still 
necessary to say whether that accent is obtained by duration or by 
intensity or by both, and the relative importance of time and intensity 
has always been the chief subject of debate among prosodists. This 
paper presents a contribution of natural science toward a solution of 
the problem. 


Through the courtesy of Dean Carl E. Seashore’ the phonophoto- 
graphic apparatus of the University of Iowa psychological laboratories 
has been made available for a series of experiments to determine 
what happens when a poem is read. It was decided to limit the 
first experiment to a study of the relation of time, intensity, and pitch 
to the metre of English verse. This will require an exhaustive study 
of many readings of many poems, including every kind of English 
verse. The subject of the present paper is the result of the first part 
of this experiment: a preliminary study of several representative poems 
in tetrameter, the most common English metre—a study that in- 
volved the measurement of about 1200 syllables. 


The recording machines employed most often in this experiment 
have been the stroboscopic camera and the vacuum tube voltmeter, 
which are described fully in the University of Iowa Studies in the 
Psychology of Music, I, 118-133. These machines photograph, re- 
spectively, the pitch and intensity of sound. Film moves at a known 
and constant rate past the recording devices. The experimenter is 
thus furnished with a continuous band of film, six inches in width, 
bearing a convenient record of the time, intensity, and pitch of the 
speech he wishes to analyze. The machines are especially effective 
for vocal measurement because they furnish a compact and easily- 





'Dean Seashore and Professor Joseph Tiffin, of the University of Towa, have 
also been kind enough to supervise the many technical parts of these in- 
vestigations, 
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read record and because they are invisible to the person whose words 
are being measured. Seated comfortably in a studio, the reader speaks 
into an ordinary radio microphone. The currents set up by his voice 
are carried to an adjoining room where operators make the pitch-time- 
intensity record previously described and also a phonograph record 
of the reading. This latter record makes possible elucidation of 
difficult parts of the film and also provides a means whereby doubtful 
pitch records can be checked by the use of a phonelloscope. Within 
six or eight hours after a poem has been read into the microphone, 
a photographic measurement of its every syllable is available. 

An attempt was made to secure representative poems and repre- 
sentative readers. Herrick’s “To Dianeme” and the first thirteen 
lines of Coleridge’s “Christabel’” were selected for thorough study. 
Three other selections were used for less thorough study: Scott’s 
“Motto Prefixed to Old Mortality,” three stanzas of Tennyson's “Ring 
Out, Wild Bells” (Jn Memoriam, CVI), and the last two stanzas of 
Mr. Robert Frost’s “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening.” These 
poems were thought to represent most of the kinds of English tetra- 
meter verse; furthermore, scholars are in general agreement concern- 
ing their scansion. To read these selections a diverse group of people 
were called upon. Poets, teachers, elocutionists, a minister, and 
advanced students lent their assistance.* All these met one common 
requirement: they were, by general acknowledgment, able and intelli- 
gent readers. A ten year old boy, whose reading was reported to be 
very good, also made two records for purposes of comparison with 
the records of more mature readers. 

When a recording was to be made, the reader was seated before 
a microphone and asked to read the selection “as well as possible,” 
and to read it “as poetry.” No other instructions were given, and 
in no case was the purpose of the experiment indicated. In many 
cases the performer was asked to read the same selection twice in 
order to eliminate, as far as possible, individual idiosyncrasies. 

When the records were available, some problems of interpretation 
presented themselves. The human ear can barely distinguish an 
intensity change of one decibel® or a time variation of a few hun- 
dredths of a second. For example, a sound which has an intensity 


“Readers were promised that their names would not be revealed. 


A decibel is a logarithmic unit adopted by telephone engineers as a measure of 
sound. A change of one decibel in the power level of a sound is said to be 
“approximately the smallest that the ear can detect.” 
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of ten decibels would seem to be about as loud as one of eleven 
decibels, and two successive syllables lasting .40 and .42 seconds, 
respectively, would sound very much like a spondee.* There is grave 
doubt that an increase in intensity of only one decibel or an increase in 
length of ten per cent is sufficient to mark an accent in poetry. It 
was decided, therefore, to consider as insufficient accents any varia- 
tion in intensity of less than two decibels and any time variation 
of less than fifteen per cent. Cases which by this rule could not be 
resolved into metrical feet and cases in which the records could not 
certainly be interpreted were regarded as doubtful, and were not in- 
cluded in the computations. 

In examining the relation of the three elements—time, intensity, 
and pitch—to metre, it was possible at the outset to eliminate one 
of the three. In the 1200 syllables measured there was observable 
no definite contribution of melody to metre. Further study will 
probably show that verse melody seems to be an accessory of mean- 
ing, that it has little to do with verse form. 

How, then, is metre determined? Table I shows the relation of 
intensity and time to metre in Herrick’s poem “To Dianeme.” The 
first column indicates the number of metrical feet; the second, the 
cases in which intensity agreed with scansion; the fourth, the cases 
in which time agreed with scansion; the third and fifth, these re- 
spective percentages. 





Table I 
Feet Intensity Time 
Reader A 40 24 60% 36 90° 
Reader B 40 24 60°% 36 90% 
Reader C 40 26 65“ 35 87.5% 
Reader D 40 26 65% 37 92.5‘% 
160 100 62.5% 144 90% 


These figures, together with a study of the photographic records, in- 
dicate that we obtain the accent that marks our metre neither by 
time nor by intensity alone, for neither one agrees with the scansion 
of every foot. The accent comes, rather, from a combination of 





‘Because of the unsettled nature of the question, how is a word divided pho- 
nologically into syllables? it has not been thought necessary to enter into de- 
tailed discussion of the principles of syllabic division employed in this study. In 
general the extent of the syllable was considered to be denoted by a cessation of 
sound or by the lowest point of intensity. 
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them. Together, time and intensity determine the accent on every 
metrical foot. They are often, not always, in agreement, and when 
one does not agree with the metre the other usually does. In the 
few cases where neither element marked a metrical foot, the phono- 
graph record proved that the words of that foot were simply not read 
according to scansion. 

The other important information given by Table I is that time is 
in agreement with metre about one and one-half times as often as is 
intensity. It may be objected, of course, that the Herrick poem is in 
the Elizabethan cantabile style, that it was written in the days when 
lyrics were thought of as songs, and that the time element might be 
expected to be the important one. This objection is answered by 
Table II, which shows the relation of intensity and time to metre 
in the first thirteen lines of Coleridge’s ‘“‘Christabel.’” The first 
column indicates the number of metrical feet; the second, the cases 
in which intensity agreed with scansion; the fourth, the cases in 
which time agreed with scansion; the third and fifth, these respective 
percentages. 











Table II 
Feet Intensity Time 
Reader A 52 39 75 47 90.38% 
Reader B 52 46 88.46“ 47 90.38% 
Reader C 52 40 76.92% 42(of 46)° 91.30% 
Reader D 52 40 76.92 ‘< 48 92.30% 
208 165 79.33 6% 184(of 202)91.09% 


“Christabel” is a different kind of poem from “To Dianeme.” It was 
written nearly two centuries later when the song was no longer so 
important to the poet. Furthermore, it was written on another prin- 
ciple. Coleridge explained: “I have only to add that the metre of the 
Christabel is not, properly speaking, irregular, though it may seem 
so from its having been founded on a new principle; namely, that of 
counting in each line the accents, not the syllables. Though the latter 
may vary from seven to twelve, yet in each line the accents will be 
found to be only four.’”* This poem, therefore, was not written con- 
sciously on a time basis; it had four hard accents per line. Never- 
theless, time is more often in agreement with metre than is intensity. 


“In six cases the interpretations were considered doubtful, and these figures 
were not included in the computations. 
“From the preface to the edition of 1816. 
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7 This is true for every poem examined, as is shown by the relation ie 
- of intensity and time to metre in all readings, by able, mature read- be 
ers, of the poems studied. The column arrangement in the following ans 
- table is the same as in Tables I and II. | 
a 
Table IIT 

is | Feet Intensity Time 
is Herrick 160 100 62.5% 144 90% 
in Coleridge 208 165 79.33% 184(of 202)91.09°% 
en § Scott 15 14 93.33% 15 100% 
be | Tennyson 48 35 72.92% 46 95.83% ba 
by | Frost 31 27. «87.09% 29(of 30) 96.67% 4 
tre : — saint anaes —— saabnc 
rst 462 341 73.81% 418(of 455)91.87°% 
ep Insofar as the data for this experiment are representative, Table ¢ 
len III indicates the superior importance of time in English tetrameter . 
sis verse. Not only was time found to be, on the average, more often in 

[ agreement with scansion, but the same condition prevailed in every , 

reading of every poem. Furthermore, impossible situations would 
have arisen if the readings had been scanned without the aid of time. 
ob For example, in two lines of the selection from Jn Memoriam, 
JO 
YI Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
% Ring in regret for all mankind, 
“ a reader pronounced “of” one and one-half times as loudly as “rich”; 
1% “and” more loudly than ‘“‘poor’’; ‘man’ twice as loudly as “kind”: 
vas “ring in” and “for all” as spondees. Scanned by means of temporal : 
so movement, however, the lines were entirely normal. Another reader : 
‘in- | pronounced the first syllable of “beneath” with more force than the | 
the second, the last syllable of “toothless” with more force than the | 
em first. These instances might be multiplied. They serve to show not | 
of that stress has no importance in scansion, but that it is an exceed- 
ter ingly poor thing to be made the sole criterion of scansion. ) 
be - Further testimony to the importance of the time element is fur- 
on- | nished by a summation of the average lengths of accented and un- | 
rer- accented syllables in all the readings by able, mature readers of the bias 
y. | poems studied. The first two columns of Table IV give the number ) 

: of accented syllables and their average length in seconds; the third 
ures 


and fourth, the number of unaccented syllables and their average 
length in seconds; the fifth, the relation of these lengths. 
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Table IV 

Poem Accented Unaccented Ratio 
Herrick 166 4128 120 2152 1.92:1 
Coleridge 202 34 178 1747 1.95:1 
Scott 17 3424 15 178 1.92:1 
Tennyson 51 3157 45 .1609 1.96:1 
Frost 31 324 30 .167 1.90:1 
467 3567 388 1852 1.925:1 


It will be seen that accented syllables are, on the average, almost 
exactly twice as long as unaccented ones. This recalls the scheme 
of classical quantitative verse, which also had its long syllables sup- 
posedly twice as long as its short ones, although its metre was gov- 
erned only by rule of time. It provides, also, an astonishing justifi- 
cation of Sidney Lanier’s theory of musical notation for verse.* Of 
course, not every iambic foot can be represented by a quarter note 
and a half note. The next measure may consist of an eighth note and 
a quarter note, or a half note and a whole note. A musician would 
become insane trying to annotate the rubati, the ritards, the acceler- 
andi, and the dynamic changes that a good reader will make within 
the compass of a few lines of verse. But Lanier was probably right 
in believing that it is more accurate to scan verse in musical notation 
than to scan it in hard and soft stresses. 

The foregoing figures have been provided entirely by the readings 
of mature persons. It may be worthwhile at this point to consider 
the reading of a ten year old boy. This lad read very well for his 
age; he had learned the “feel of the rhythm,” but, of course, he 
was not readily conversant on the meaning of the two poems he read— 
the first part of “Christabel” and “Ring Out, Wild Bells.” He was 
in a middle state of poetic development, between the beginner who 
has no other concern than to beat out the accents and the intelligent, 
able reader who is able to consider both metre and meaning. The 
beginner, who scans iambic tetrameter with a sing song Te-DUM, 
Te-DUM, Te-DUM, Te-DUM, uses both time and intensity accents 
and sometimes employs also the aid of ascending pitch. His hard 
Stresses are very hard, and his accented syllables are usually about 
three times as long as his unaccented ones. If, then, a mature reader 
pronounces his accented syllables twice as long as his unaccented ones, 


“In The Science of English Verse, 1881. 
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and if his intensity accents agree with scansion in about 75 per cent 
of the cases and his time accents agree in about 92 per cent of the 
cases, we might expect our ten year old reader to occupy metrically 
as well as poetically a middle position—that is, to make his intensity 
accents agree in, perhaps 87 per cent of the cases, and his time 
accents in 96 per cent, and to make his accented syllables about two 
and one-half times as long as his unaccented ones. This is merely 
fascinating conjecture, but the suppositions are startlingly borne out 
by the results of the experiment. In the two poems read by the 
ten year old, the time accents agreed with the metre in 98 per cent 
of the cases, his intensity accents agreed in 90 per cent, and his 
average accented syllable lasted .3584 second while his average un- 
accented syllable lasted .1433 second, which is a ratio of almost ex- 
actly 2.50:1. 

If the results of this preliminary investigation prove to be indices 
to the final results of the study, the conclusions will be somewhat 
as follows: 

1) That speech melody has no perceptible connection with verse 
metre.* 

2) That time and intensity together determine the metre of all 
English verse. 

3) That time is more often the determinant of metre than is in- 
tensity. 

4) That accented syllables are on the average about twice as long 
as unaccented syllables. 

5) That more spondees occur in able reading than we mark in 
scansion. 

6) That our present system of scansion indicates very little of what 
actually happens when a poem is read. 


——— 





‘Although all these conclusions are merely conjectures based on a preliminary 
investigation, this first one especially demands further study before it is said 
to be proved. In particular, the pitch patterns of a great many readings of the 
same poem must be compared, and the audibility curve of different pitches 
must be considered in its relation to the perception of loudness. 
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ORLANDO, THE YOUNGER BROTHER 


By JoHN W. Draper 


West Virginia University 


The Medieval youngster of good family was either put out as a 
page to do “hard service’! in the household of his father’s over- 
lord so that he might in time become a knight; or he was forced upon 
some monastery” to grow up into a monkish worldling like Chaucer’s; 
or perhaps he was apprenticed to a rich merchant.* In the Renais- 
sance, however, arms became a career for professional mercenaries 
skilled in the mathematics of gunnery;' the monasteries in England 
were dissolved; and trade was more and more considered “utterly vnfit 
for Gentlemen.” Thus, unless his father provided the son with lands 
and income, he could hardly rise above the place of armed retainer, 
or “servingman” in the household of his patron; and, as the tran- 
quility of Tudor times made retainers less and less necessary, and as 
the rising cost of living made them more and more a burden," the 
cervingman generally sank to a mere menial servant; and, even if he 
escaped being cast out upon the highway by the “incertaintie of serv- 
ice,‘ he could look forward only to a “contemptible’> old age. Dray- 
ton, indeed, who seems to have started his career as page to Sir 
Henry Goodere, probably did well for himself even by accepting the 
occupation of mere poet; and, from the househole of the Earl of 
Derby, if we may believe the “Dedication” of his Fig for Momus, 
Lodge descended to the vocation of playwright. The system that in 
feudal times had fitted and introduced a young man to his livelihood 

'See A Relation of the Island of England (c. 1500), Camden Soc, London, 
1897, 24-35. W. Gouge declared that “children under their parents are as 
servants,” Domesticall Duties, London, 1634, p. 459. 

“Relation, ed. cit., pp. 41, 51. 

“Sir W. Besant, Stuart London, London, 1903, p. 173, et seq. 

4G. Markham, Health to the Gentlemanly Profession of Servingmen (1598), 
Inedited Tracts, Roxb. Lib., ed. Hazlitt, London, 1868, pp. 109-110. See also the 
present writer, “Captain General Othello,” Anglia, XLII], 296, et seqg.; and 
= ‘This Poor Trash of Venice,” J. E. G. Ph., XXX, 508, et seq. 

*Cyuile and Vncyuile Life, Inedited Tracts, ed. cit., pp. 26-27. 

"See H. H. Tawney, /utroduction to Wilson's Discourse vpon Vsurye, New 
York, 1925, 31, et seg.; and the present writer, “Olivia's Household,” P. M. L. A, 
to appear; and “The Theme of Timon of Athens,” M. L. R., 1933. 


‘(H. Peacham], Coach and Sedan (1636), London, 1925, sig. C. 3. 
‘R. Brathwait, English Gentleman (1630), London, 1641, p. 89. 
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was acutely dislocated without as yet an adequate substitute; and 
Peacham might well complain of the neglected education of Eliza- 
bethan youth.” 

Family honor and future policy required that what money there 
was should be spent on the eldest son; for primogeniture was an 
established custom consecrated in the Bible'® and in the laws of 
England. The stress of the times, therefore, left the younger brother 
unprovided for. His father, says Earle,'' “tasks him to be a gentleman, 
and leaves him nothing to maintain it.’ He cannot ‘“‘descend to the 
means to get wealth” in trade; and so he stands “at the mercy of the 
world, and, which is worse, of his elder brother.” He is “better than a 
servingman”’; and yet they are not even respectful to him.'? He 
wears his brother’s old clothes. If he can afford it, he goes to the 
university and becomes a clergyman; if not, like Falstaff,’ he turns 
highwayman to pay his tavern-reckonings. If he is caught, his 
brother’s pride will get him a pardon; his “last refuge” is the Dutch 
Wars: ard his only hope of a respectable living in England is mar- 
riage to “some rich widow.” No wonder, he is commonly ‘“discon- 
tented and desperate.” Until the founding of the colonies gave a new 
outlet for young adventurers, such a summary of their case was all 
too true. Sir John Smythe wrote Lord Burghley that the English sail- 
ors and the soldiers in Flanders were chiefly recruited from “young 
gentlemen, yeomen and yeomen’s sons, such as disdain to pilfer and 
steal”:'* and indeed, a younger son must do something “notable,” or 
marry well, or else “become a very Farmer, or Ploughman.”’'” 

This situation must have been notorious; and, in As You Like It, 
Shakespeare portrays Orlando as faced with the typical problems 
of the younger son. In the very first scene, the audience is told and 
re-told that he is a younger brother; and he delivers himself of a 
whole speech on his status in the family."" The second scene intro- 
duces him to the Duke as “the youngest sonne of Sir Roland de Boys’ ; 


°H. Peachman, Compleat Gentleman, London, 1622, p. 31, et seq.; and R. Kelso, 
The English Gentleman in the Sixteenth Century, Urbana, Ill, 1929, p. 122. 

MW. Gouge, op. cit., 585, quoting Deut. 21.17. 

"J. Earle, Characters, “A Younger Brother” (1628). 

'2Perhaps this explains why, during the life-time of the elder Hamlet, the 
courtiers “would make mows” at Claudius (J/amlet, 11, ii, 381). 

See the present writer, “Sir John Falstaff,” R. E. S., VIII, 414, et seq. Cf. 
Horatio as discussed by the present writer, “Hamlet's Schoolfellows,” about to 
appear. 

“Hist. MSS. Commission, MSS. of Marquis of Salisbury, Pt. IV, 4-5 
lCyuile and Vucvuile Life, ed. cit., p. 25. 
45 You Like It, J, i, 46-60 and 123. 
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and he later declares that he is “proud to be Sir Rolands sonne, His 
yongest sonne.”!? Celia is made to overhear and remember this re- 
mark, and later refers to him as “old Sir Roulands yongest sonne”’ ;'$ 
and, in the third and in the fourth acts, Rosalind twits him with the 
fact that mere manhood (‘your having in beard’) was the only 
“reuenew” of a younger brother.’* His father had left Orlando a 
thousand crowns;2° but, as his elder brother refuses him even this 
patrimony, he is no better off than the average younger son: he feeds 
with his brothers “Hindes’:*! and he bitterly complains: “I am 
not taught to make [do] anything,”*? and again: “ .. . you have 
train’d me like a pezant, obscuring and hiding from me all gentle- 
man-like qualities.”*> Thus he is sinking to the rank of menial; 
and the dramatic value of Adam in the play is largely his vivid illus- 
tration of Orlando’s future fate, unless the young man makes a break 
for freedom; and, indeed, Adam’s “constant service’** has brought 
him to be turned off as an “olde dogge’*” in his “vnregarded’’® old 
age. If Orlando leaves his brother’s roof, however, he has no choice 
but the beggary that Oliver taunts him with,’ or “A theeuish liuing 
on the common rode,”** and he is saved from this dilemma only by the 
litle money that the faithful Adam gives him.*® Not content with 
setting forth this theme in the virtuous and beloved*? Orlando, Shake- 
speare shows it also in the wicked younger brother, the usurping Duke 
of Burgundy. Like King Claudius and Edmund in Lear, and the 
false Duke in The Tempest, he has yielded to temptation, but Orlando, 
great as was his provocation, never dreams of supplanting his brother 
on the ancestral lands. He will not offend against the divine law of 
primogeniture; but rather, full of youth and spirits, he tries to do 
something “notable’*! to win his way. His first effort is the wrest- 
ling match; and, though the wicked usurping Duke gave him no re- 


MJbid., I, ii, 215-216, and 226-227. 

SJ bid., I, iii, 27-28. 

19Tbid., III, ii, 361-362; IV, i, 54. 

2"Ibid., I, i, 4, 71-72, and 85. 

“17 bid., I, i, 20. 

*“Ibid., I, i, 32. 

“37 bid., I, i, 67-68. 

“4Tbid., II, iii, 59-60. Adam is eighty years old, Il, iii, 73, et seq. 
“5Ibid., I, i, 80-81. 

“"Tbid., II, iii, 44. 

“"Tbid., I, i, 74. 

““Tbid., II, iii, 33, et seq. 

“"Tbid., II, iii, 40. 

2°Tbid., I, ii, 162; IT, iii, 5, et seq. 
3'Cyuile and Vncyuile Life, ed. cit., p. 25. 
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ward, yet his strength and valor “tript vp the Wrastlers heeles” and the 
heart of Rosalind “both in an instant’’;** and so, finally, like the im- 
poverished Bassanio,* he achieves a rich heiress, to the applause of all 
good Elizabethans. Indeed, this close reflection of the current prob- 
lem of the younger son must have given Shakespeare’s audience an im- 
mediacy of interest in the play. 

An examination of Lodge’s Rosalynde, from which Shakespeare 
seems to have drawn his plot,** shows that he himself supplied most 
of the realistic details that link the old story to contemporary life. 
In Lodge, the father, against all Elizabethan decency and custom, 
gives the chief share of his land to the youngest son; in Shake- 
speare, the eldest inherits the actual land; and Orlando is to get 
“a poore thousand Crownes’*°—an arrangement similar to that sug- 
gested by Markham for younger sons.*® In both versions, the elder 
brother refuses him his legacy. In Lodge, the younger is degraded for 
“two or three years” to the “seruile subiection” of a “foote boy’’; in 
Shakespeare, he is allowed mere board and keep, and so sinks un- 
educated to the companionship and the life of his brother’s menials— 
just the situation that would actually develop. In Lodge, the younger 
is made a prisoner and a public show before his brother’s friends, 
actions that family pride would hardly have allowed in fact; and 
finally he escapes to Arden by stratagems and feats of strengh that 
suggest the hero of a Medieval romance rather than a probable hu- 
man being. Shakespeare suppresses these crudities. In Lodge, he is 
kept at home by force; in Shakespeare, by economic necessity. The 
Elizabethan dramatists, and Shakespeare in particular, were bound 
rather closely by the stories that they used; for their audience would 
feel cheated if the play left out any favorite episode;** and the fact 
that Shakespeare courted this danger by omitting the fisticuffs be- 
tween the brothers, implies some strong reason on his part. This sac- 
rifice of melodramatic incident, the present writer would impute to the 
dramatist’s desire for greater realism of detail and so for more telling 
immediacy of theme: Shakespeare, indeed, turned the broad farce 








3245 You Like It, III, ii, 207-208. 

83Cf. C. R. Baskerville, “Bassanio as an Ideal Lover,” Manly Ann. Papers, 
Chicago, 1923. 

‘44 comparison with the Gamelyn, perhaps a supplementary source, shows 
even more striking changes in the same direction. 

854s You Like It, I, i, 4-5. 

36Markham, op. cit., p. 108, et seq. 

*'This presumption is basic in W. W. Lawrence, Shakespeare’s Problem Come- 
dies, New York 1930. 
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of his source into high comedy, written not only for its fun but 
for its meaning.** 

These changes clearly deepen the significance, not only of the 
three or four Adam-Orlando scenes," but also of the entire play. The 
most obvious result is condensation of plot and concentration on the 
later scenes in Arden. The setting and style also achieve a finer 
unity; for these scenes of realistic prose are reduced to a mere intro- 
ductory link with actual life and a touch or two of contrast in the 
later pastoralism. Character, likewise, is refined, and given truer 
motives: from a romantic swashbuckler, Orlando is transformed into 
an Elizabethan country gentleman, fit to espouse the charming Rosa- 
lind; and Adam typifies at once the impending fate of Orlando and the 
sufferings of a class for which Shakespeare elsewhere expresses the 
popular sympathy.*? The addition of realism to these scenes, how- 
ever, affects chiefly the theme of the play as a whole: the scion of a 
noble house, newly come up from the country, wins at court both fame 
and fortune, first by besting the wrestler of the usurping Duke, and 
later, as a consequence of this success, by gaining the heart and 
hand of the true Duke’s daughter. 

The plays of Shakespeare's first period, largely imitative of the 
so-called “University wits,” are clearly studies in the technique of 
his art, and show only sporadic and superficial elements of contem- 
porary realism. In the second period, he more and more enlivens the 
English history of his chronicle plays with such vivid additions as 
the Falstaff scenes; and, into the folk-stories and Italian tales that 
were the sources of his comedies, he not only introduced Elizabethan 
local color, but even re-interpreted one or more aspects of the plot 
to give the tale a timely meaning: the old story of the merchant who 
signs a bond for a friend, he assimilated by numerous changes in The 
Merchant of Venice to the contemporary abuses of usury;*! and, in 
As You Like It, he reads a new significance into Orlando’s youthful 
struggles. These plays are still “romantic” comedies in the sense 
that the old tale still dominates the plot; but the growing power of the 
theme that Shakespeare is reading into the given episodes leads directly 
to the “bitter comedies,” more happily termed problem-plays. Here, in 





“SCf. a similar change from The Taming of a Shrew to The Taming of the 
Shrew. i 

SU As You Like It, I, i; I, iii; Il, vi; and in part IT, vii. 

‘See the present writer, “Olivia’s Household,” P. M. L. A., to appear; and 
“Shakespeare’s Rustic Servants.” Sh. Jhrb., 1933. 

'iSee the present writer “Usury in The Merchant of Venice,” M. P., to appear. 
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Measure for Measure, All’s Well,** and Timon,*® the theme gains 
predominence, and the plot moves largely at its behest. In some of the 
tragedies also, this is true—in Othello, for instance, on military honor,'* 
in Macbeth, on the dreadful effects of regicide, and in Lear on the evils 
of abdication.’ Shakespeare’s art grows more and more a commentary 
on current problems, social, economic and political. The constantly 
deepening realism and the constantly increasing intellectual significance 
of the plays of his first three periods go hand in hand—a natural evo- 
lution in a dramatist who purveyed increasingly to the tastes of the 
court, and who preferred the praise of the “judicious” to that of “a 
whole theatre of others.” Thus, at the end of his second period,*® 
even amidst the unrealities of a pastoral romance that combines Corin 
and Silvius with verses cut upon palm-trees and the spirit of Robin 
Hood,*’ Shakespeare has introduced a current social theme that looks 
forward to the problem comedies that immediately follow. Indeed, 
the theatre must have been full of young gentlemen of fortune, younger 
sons of county families who had come up to court to make their 
careers;** and surely they especially enjoyed seeing a younger son 
marry the rightful heiress to the crown, and felt that a play with so 
pat a theme and so pleasing a denouement might be most properly 
entitled As You Like It. 


42See Lawrence, op. cit.; and in P. M. L. A., XXVII, 418, et seq. 

+3See the present writer, “The Theme of Timon of Athens,” M. L. R., loc. ct. 

44See the present writer, “ ‘Honest Iago,” P. M. L. A., XLVI, 724, et seq. 

45See Madeleine Doran, “Elements in the Composition of King Lear,” S. P., 
XXX, 34, et seq. 

4#6On the exact date, see T. W. Baldwin, M. L. N., XLVII, 901, et seq. 

47See A. H. Thorndike, “The Relation of As You Like It to the Robin Hood 
Plays,” J. E. G. P., IV, 59, et seq. 

4$In Twelfth Night also, the sub-title “What You Will” seems similarly ad- 
dressed to the courtiers and the young benchers of the Middle Temple before 
whom the play seems to have been performed. See the present writer, “The 
Wooing of Olivia,” about to appear. 

















BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


TWO FRENCH CHILDREN ON THE ENGLISH STAGE, 1716-1719 


Of the many performers, native and foreign, who danced, sang, 
or took part in the musical and pantomimic entertainments in the 
London theaters during the first half of the eighteenth century, few 
have received particular notice in later times, although considerable 
attention has been given to such legitimate actors and actresses as 
Wilks, Quin, Mrs. Oldfield, Kitty Clive, and Garrick. One exception 
to this general neglect of the minor players is Marie Sallé, a French 
dancer who appeared in the theater in Lincoln’s Inn Fields during 
several seasons and who has been accorded a modern biography of 
some length.' Mademoiselle Sallé became famous for her dancing 
on both the London and Paris stages; she also attracted attention 
through the interest which Voltaire and Fontenelle took in her? as 
well as through her connection with Handel’s operas and operatic 
quorrels during 1734 and 1735. 

Although the author of her biography, Emile Dacier, was interested 
primarily in her career on the French stage, he wrote several chapters 
on her performances in England, where she generally appeared with 
her brother as a dancing-partner. According to M. Dacier, her first 
appearance on any stage was in France during 1718 in La Princess 
de Carisme, in which she acted with her brother.* Her later career 
may be summarized as follows: occasional performances in France 
during 1718-1725; two seasons in London, 1725-1727: three in Paris, 
1727-1730; a single season in London, 1730-1731; one in Paris, 1731- 
1732; her final seasons in London, 1733-1735; and her later life in 
France. 

M. Dacier overlooked, however, two earlier- appearances in Lon- 
don by Mademoiselle Sallé and her brother. The first of these is 
of considerable interest because it is apparently the first recorded 
public performance by the two and because the performers were then 
extremely young. On Thursday, October 18, 1716, the two danced 
in the theater in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and they remained there until 


‘Emile Dacier, Une danseuse de V'Opéra sous Louis XV: Mademoiselle Sallé 
(1707-1756) d’aprés des documents inédits. Deuxitme édition. Paris: 1909. 

“For a detailed account see ibid., pp. 52-61. 

“Tbid., p. 3. 
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at least June 10, 1717, a season before M. Dacier’s record of a per- 
formance in France in 1718. Their appearance in London helps to 
substantiate M. Dacier’s belief that Mademoiselle Sallé was born in 
1707, not in 1714 as the brothers Parfait had stated in their Memoirs 
pour servir a Vhistoire des thédtres de la Foire,* for it is improbable 
that Marie Sallé and her brother (who was two years older than she) 
could have danced regularly through a season at the ages of two and 
four years respectively. Nevertheless, their youth in 1716, when they 
were approximately nine and eleven years old, probably contributed 
to their success in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for the theater there and 
the one in Drury Lane were competing in the presentation of varied 
entertainments and unusual performers. 


The first advertisement® of their appearance on October 18, 1716, 
tends to emphasize the children as novelties; in addition to the 
play, there was to be dancing by “two children,’ who are stated to 
be “scholars” of Monsieur Ballon, a celebrated French dancer, and 
who have just arrived from Paris. On Saturday, October 20, their 
names are given as Mons. and Mlle. Sallé, brother and sister. The 
dances which the children were advertised as performing are an in- 
dication of the types popular at the time, for although they pre- 
sented a few novelties, most of their dances were similar to those 
frequently given in London. The commedia dell’arte vein, pres- 
ent in many of their dances, is shown in their opening act, which was 
a dance by two Punches, two Harlequins, and Dame Ragonde, the 
two Harlequins to be performed by the children. On the next day 
they acted a ‘‘Harlequin and Harlequiness,”’ probably a dance adapted 
from the one given the day before. Others of a similar nature were 
a Harlequin dance (advertised as “new™’) on October 25, 1716, and 
one by Scaramouche and Dame Ragonde on December 1, 1716. These, 
while perhaps “new” in the sense that they were particular dances 
never given before, were mainly variations on a general type al- 
ready familiar to the patrons of Lincoln’s Inn Fields or Drury Lane. 
There had been, for instance, a dance by Harlequin and two Punches 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields on May 2, 1715, performed by Mons. Du 
Pre, Mons. Moreau, and Mr. Boval, the first two of whom were also 
importations from France. Before this, on April 18, 1715, there 
had been a dance of two Scaramouches: later, on October 24, 1715, 





*Dacier, op. cit., p. 4n. 
"Daily Courant of the same date. The advertisements of the theaters given 
here are, unless otherwise stated. from the Daily Courant. 
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there was an “Italian Night Scene by Scaramouche, Harlequin, and 
Punch.” A dance similar to the first one given by the children was 
one by two Punchanellos, a Harlequin, and Dame Ragonde in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields on January 7, 1716. To these dances the children 
probably added only the variations to be made normally by a new 
set of performers, although their youth perhaps gave new life to the 
pieces. 

Their other dances likewise were mainly stock parts. On No- 
vember 10, 1716, they presented a “Dutch Skipper,” one of the 
most popular dances of the period. Although no details were given 
concerning this particular performance, it probably differed little 
from the “Dutch Skipper’ by Mons. de la Garde and Miss Russell 
on January 6, 1715, or from that by Mr. Thurmond, Jun. and Mrs. 
Cross on July 5, 1715. Much the same is likely true of the “Spanish 
Entry” given by the children on October 31, 1716. A dance with 
this name had been given by de la Garde and Miss Russell on 
January 6, 1715, and, as a novelty, on March 26, 1716, by “one who 
never acted before.” Of the nature of their other dances one can 
judge only by the title: “A Drunken Man” on December 11, 1716; 
a “New Serious Dance” on February 1, 1717; and a “New Dance 
composed by Mr. Kellum” on February 21, 1717. 

One of their entertainments, however, was more unusual than these, 
and proved to be fairly popular, if one can judge from the number 
of times it was given. This was a burlesque of a scene from the 
“French Andromache” (as the advertisement stated it), in which the 
brother took the part of Orestes and the sister that of Hermione. 
The scene was first given in Lincoln’s Inn Fields on December 11, 
1716, at a benefit for the children, and was repeated on December 15, 
at what was advertised as a farewell performance. As a matter of 
fact, they were back on December 20 and gave the same scene several 
times later. What is perhaps a variation of this burlesque is a 
performance on May 11, 1717, which is called a “French Scene” and 
in which their father had a part. It is not certain just how much 
this burlesque meant to the English audience, although their famil- 
jarity with Ambrose Philips’ Distrest Mother, which was based on 
Racine’s Andromaque, may have aided their enjoyment of it. Philips’ 
tragedy, however, had apparently been acted only twice during 1716,° 
so that the burlesque was not particularly timely. 


®Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama, 1700-1750 
(Cambridge: 1925), p. 348, 
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On the whole, the children were advertised to appear on an aver- 
age of two or three times a week until June 10, 1717, after which 
they apparently left England. They returned again in the winter 
of 1718, this time as members of a company of French comedians 
acting in Lincoln’s Inn Fields on Wednesdays and Fridays. On Fri- 
day, December 19, 1718, the French comedians gave a new play, 
Les Chinois, ou, Arlequin Moor ridicule, as a benefit for the Sallé 
children. Since the French at first advertised only the plays and 
not the entertainments, it is difficult to know just what parts the 
children played during this season. In February, 1719, the French 
players moved to the King’s Theatre, where the children were again 
dancing on February 12, 1719. Just how long they remained in 
England during this season is not certain, but the troop of French 
performers had stopped acting by the middle of March. 


That Marie Sallé and her brother were popular performers, espe- 
cially on their first visit to London, is indicated by the frequency 
with which they were advertised in the play bills. Their popularity 
probably was due to two facts. In the first place, these children, 
even at such a youthful age, must have shown considerable promise, 
especially the sister, who became one of the most renowned dancers 
of her time. Although the brother did not win as much fame as the 
sister, he became sufficiently popular in London to perform on the 
stage there, frequently when his sister was appearing in Paris, until 
his death on June 9, 1732.° In the second place, the children un- 
doubtedly appealed as novelties, which were rapidly becoming a major 
part of the evening’s entertainment. That the people were attracted 
by new performers or by children on the stage is suggested by the- 
atrical advertisements. Miss Younger, who later became a popular 
dancer and actress, had been presented in Drury Lane on March 
27, 1706, when she was about seven years old, to act the part of 
the Princess Elizabeth in Virtue Betrayed.’ On May 3, 1715, in 
Drury Lane, she made her first dance alone at the age of fifteen. 
Similar stress on young performers appeared in the advertising of 
singing by a “Boy who never acted before” in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
for March 3, 1715, and of a dance by two boys “after the Italian 
manner, one of which was never on a stage before’ on April 26, 





*Gentleman’s magazine, Il (June, 1732), 826. 

*Genest, Some account of the English stage (Bath: 1832), II, 340. See also 
a letter from Mrs. Saunders to Edmund Curl! (?) in Thomas Betterton’s The 
history of the English stage ... (London: Printed for E. Curll, 1741), pp. 162-3. 
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1715. In the winter of 1718, when the Sallé children were back in 
London, Mons. de la Garde on Saturday, October 18, presented on 
the stage in Lincoln’s Inn Fields his two young sons, who are ad- 
yertised as never having acted before, and who performed frequently 
during the season. It is of interest too that when Mademoiselle Sallé 
was in England later, at her benefit in Lincoln’s Inn Fields on April 
18, 1726, there danced Miss Rogers, who was then nine years old 


and who was advertised as Mademoiselle’s scholar.® 
Emmett L. Avery. 


University of Chicago. 
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"Dacier, op. cit., p. 


THREE SIXTEENTH CENTURY ALLUSIONS TO CHAUCER 


The following references to Chaucer from the eighth and ninth 
decades of the sixteenth century, hitherto not noted, show two of 
the most common sources of interest in the poet at that time: his 


diction and his morality. 
1579 John Jones, Arte and Science of Preseruing Bodie and Soule in 
al Health, Wisedome and Catholike Religion. p. 2. 


Therefore least I, in these dayes wherin al Artes abound, might seeme to take 
in hande the like, to teache impossibilities, to allow things vnprofitable, and to 
commende impostures, as Cornelius Agrippa hath done verie vainely, other ob- 
scurelye, and some fantasticallye, besides other some that seeme to write as they 
knowe in their proper tong Englishe, and vet their termes must be altogither for- 
sooth in Latin and Greeke, or in some other forraine speach, as though our lan- 
guage could not comprehend so much as their freshe wittes can discourse, or that 
truth cannot be deliuered but in vnknowen words and termes far fet, clean con- 
trarie not onlye to the iudgemente of our Elders, but also to the beste of oure 
dayes, as in the skilfull workes of oure countrey menne, Chaucer, Gowre, Surrey, 
Checke, Chaloner, Recorde, Phaire, Wilson, ITewel, Dee, Digs, Fox, Holenshead &c. 


is apparante. 
and on p. 64 


Such vices, sins, sorrowes, or griefes, as growe vnto vs by nature, or in- 
heritance, termed original Sin, I omit in this age, bycause I wil expresse them in 
the other, & I proceede to entreate of the Mortall, so called, as I suppose, by 
reason the holy Writ saith, That euery soule that sinneth shal dye: what, a natural 
death only thinke you? nay forsooth, euerlastingly, vnlesse God graunt re- 
pentaunce and amendement of life. By Chawcer in the Parsons tale learnedly 
and godiy deliuered, so that I wil not stand therevpon: . . . 


1580 Samuel Byrd, A Friendlie Communication or Dialog betweene 


Paule and Demas. 1. 66v. 


luuenal saith that [dice playing] doth corrupt whole families. Maister Ascham, 
bk ees ie was" 4 — ree ; i =" 
that was Schoolemaister to the Queenes Moiestie, bringeth in Chauser our Eng- 
list Poet inueieng against ye cursed bones: 
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1583 Brian Melbancke, Philotimus. The Warre betwixt Nature and 
Fortune. In the address to the Gentlemen Students in the Inns 
of Court and Chancery and the University of Cambridge. 

[The rare and obsolete words that he has used] are eyther such as the Cory- 
phees of our English writers, Chaucer and Lidgate, have vsed before me, and now 
are decayed for want of practise: or else such as by an apt translation out of the 
Greekes and Latins (which Crassus in Tullies bookes de Oratore allows for law- 
full) are fitly contriued into our English language. 


J. W. Asurton. 
University of Iowa. 


CAMPION AND CATULLUS 


Since the appearance of my note, “Campion, Horace, and Catullus,” 
in the Philological Quarterly (XII, 3, pp. 307-308) it has come to 
my attention that the Catullian provenance of Campion’s “Harden now 
thy tired heart,’ which I said had not been previously noted, had 
already been noticed in Karl P. Harrington’s Catullus and His Influ- 
ence. In justice to the painstaking scholarship of Professor Harring- 
ton, I am glad to make this acknowledgment. 

It should be added that a much more complete study of the Catullian 
element in Campion may be found in John Bernard Emperor’s The 
Catullian Influence in English Lyric Poetry, Circa 1600-1650. 


Wizsur L. ScHRAMM. 
University ef Towa 


A NOTE ON THE ANCIENT MARINER 

In discussing the relation between Samuel Hearne’s A Journey to 
the Northern Ocean' and The Ancient Mariner, Professor Lowes re- 
fers to Coleridge’s marked copy of the travel book? and to the debt 
of the poet’s “hundred fire-flags sheen” to the explorer’s northern 
lights.* Because of the importance of the poem, I believe that two 
other parellels should be noticed. 

The lines in the Mariner describing the sufferings of the sailors 
from thirst were almost certainly influenced by Hearne’s account of 
the Indians who took part in the magic cure. The italics are mine. 


Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 





_ 1A Journey from Prince of Wales Fort in Hudson's Bay to the Northern Ocean 
in the Years 1769, 1770, 1771, and 1772. Toronto, The Champlain Society, 1911. 
*The Road to Xanadu, p. 493. 
“Ibid, p. 189. 
‘Lines 121-122. 
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And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot.” 


There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye® 


With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
We could nor laugh nor waa. 


[The Indians took] no refreshment . . . not even so much as a drop of 
water... ... When these poor deluding and deluded people came out of the 
conjuring house, their mouths were so parched with thirst aa to be quite black, 
and their throats so sore that they were scarcely able to articulate a single 
| word. ...8 

Farther on, Hearne adds: “They lay on their backs with their eyes 
fixed.” 

In view of Coleridge’s careful reading of the Journey, it is difficult 
to believe that his conception of the mariner as a wanderer over the 
face of the earth, set off by his wanton slaughter of the albatross 
from normal human life, was not to some extent influenced by the 


picture Hearne presents of the unfortunate Indian slayer: 





A murderer is shunned and detested by all the tribe, and is obliged to wander 
up and down, forlorn and forsaken even by his own relations and former 
friends. . . . The cool reception he meets with by all who know him, occasions 
him to grow melancholy, and he never leaves any place but the whole com- 
pany say, “There goes the murderer!’” 

H. F. Warson. 

Simpson College. 


SIMILARITIES OF THOUGHT IN DANTE AND OVID 


I wish to present three apparently hitherto unnoticed resemblances 
in the thought of these two poets. 
1. Dante describes as follows the striking contrast between Ugolino’s 
inner tumult and his outward behavior when he learns that the 
tower in which he is imprisoned is being locked up: 


Ed io sentii chiavar l’uscio di sotto 

All’ orribile torre; ond’ io guardai 

Nel viso a’ miei figlinoi senza far motto. 
Io non piangeva; si dentro impietrai: 
Piangevan elli; ed Anselmuccio mio 





5Lines 139-141. 
Lines 143-144. 
7Lines 157-158. 
SJourney, p. 231. 
“Ibid, p. 114. 
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Disse: ‘Tu guardi si, padre! Che hai?’ 
Per cid non lagrimai, né rispos’ io 
Tutto quel giorno, né la notte appresso, 
Infin che l’altro sol nel mondo uscio. 
(Inferno XXXIII, 46-54.) 


Ovid describes in a similar manner the emotion of Sappho when 
she is told that hei joys are flying from her (fugiunt tua guadia): 


Per tibi—qui numquam longe discedat !—amorem, 
perque novem iuro, numina nostra, deas, 
cum mihi nescio quis ‘fugiunt tua guadia’ dixit, 
nec me flere diu, nec potuisse loqui! 
et lacrimae deerant oculis et verba palato, 
adstrictum gelido frigore pectus erat. 
(Heroides, XV, 107-112.) 


The resemblance between these two passages lies in the behavior of 
a person under strong emotion. Ugolino and Sappho are both so over- 
come with grief that they are silent and unable to weep. 

2. Dante asks Francesca by what sign and in what manner Love 
granted that she should realise her unconfessed desires and in reply 
she says: . 


Nessun magior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria;'! e ciO sa il tuo dottore. 
(Inferno, V, 121-3.) 


IFor a point of view just the opposite of that expressed by Dante, compare 
Alfred de Musset, Souvenir, stanzas 15-19: 
Dante, pourquoi dis-tu qu'il n’est pire misére 
Qu’un souvenir heureux dans les jours de douleur: 
Quel chagrin t’a dicté cette parole amére, 
Cette offense au malheur? 


En est-il donc moins vrai que la lumiére existe, 

Et faut-il l’oublier du moment qu’il fait nuit? 

Est-ce bien toi, grande 4me immortellement triste, 
Est-ce toi qui l’as dit? 


Non, par ce pur flambeau dont la splendeur m’éclaire, 
Ce blasphéme vanté ne vient pas de ton coeur. 
Un souvenir heureux est peut-Ctre sur terre 

Plus vrai que le bonheur. 


Eh quoi! Vinfortuné qui trouve une étincelle 
Dans la cendre brilante ot! dorment ses ennuis, 
Qui saisit cette flamme et qui fixe sur elle 

Ses regards ¢blouis; 


Dans ce passé perdu quand son me se noie, 

Sur ce miroir brisé lorsqu’il réve en pleurant, 

Tu lui dis qu’il se trompe, et que sa faible joie 
N’est qu'un affreux tourment! 
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This beautiful passage is generally supposed to be a reproduction? of 
the words of Boethius, De Consolatione Philosophiae, II, Prosa IV, 1: 
“In omni adversitate fortunae infelicissimum est genus infortunii fuisse 
felicem.” In a note on this famous line of Boethius, Adrianus A 
Forti Scuto says:* 

Cfr. Plautum: ‘Miserum istuc verbum et pessimum est, habuisse et nihil 
habere’ (Rudens, 1321). Maximianus (poeta minor temp. Theodorici, post 
Boethium, quem nominat, eleg. III, 48): 


Dura satis miseris memoratio prisca bonorum, 
et gravius summo culmine missa ruunt. 


Eleg. I, 291-292 (A. Bihrens, Poetae lat. minores, Tb. tom. V, p. 329). 
Eurip. Troad. 639-40. 
The lines from Euripides are as follows: 


But who hath prospered, and hath fallen on woe, 
Forlorn of soul strays far from olden bliss.* 

The thought contained in the passage under discussion seems to have 
been fairly well known in classical literature. In view of this fact 
it is by no means certain that Dante borrowed the idea from Boethius. 
The following quotation from Ovid’ also bears a striking resemblance 
to the sentiment expressed by Francesca: 

Aut ubi decipior melioris imagine somni, 

aspicio patriae tecta relicta meae. 

et modo vobiscum, quos sum veneratus, amici, 

et modo cum cara coniuge multa loquor. 

sic ubi percepta est brevis et non vera voluptas, 

peior ab admonitu® fit status iste boni. 
The situation described by Dante, Boethius, and Ovid is about the 
same. A person in a very unhappy state recalls a happy time and the 
memory of that happy time increases his sorrow. Francesca amid the 
tortures of Hell and Boethius and Ovid in exile all recall a happy 
experience and the contrast between that happy moment and their 
present distress augments their grief. 
3. Dante cherishes the hope that, on the strength of Divine Comedy, 
he may sometime be restored to his native city: 


“Compare Readings on the Inferno of Dante, by William Warren Vernon, note 
on Inferno, V, 121. 

sore his edition of De Consolatione Philosophiae, London, MCMXXV. 

Compare Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 11, 11, 36, 1: “Memoria 
praeteritorium bonorum ... in quantum sunt amissa, causat tristitiam.” 

%Ex Ponto, I, Il, 47-52. 

6 ‘. » . e . . ° 

Compare Thesaurus s.v. where are cited examples of admonitus as the equiva- 
lent of memoria. 
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Se mai continga che il poema sacro,— 
Al quale ha posto mano e cielo e terra, 
Si che m’ha fatto per pil’ anni macro,— 
Vinca la crudelta che fuor mi serra 
Del bello ovile ov’ io dormii agnello 
Nimico ai lupi che gli danno guerra, 
Con altra voce omai, con altro vello 
RitornerO poeta, ed in sul fonte 
Del mio battesmo prendero il cappello. 
(Paradiso, XXV, 1-9.) 


A similar hope is expressed by Ovid while in exile: 


Forsitan ut quondam Teuthrantia regna tenenti, 

sic mihi res eadem vulnus opemque feret, 

Musaque, quam movit, motam quoque leniet iram; 

exorant magnos carmina saepe deos. 

ipse quoque Ausonias Caesar matresque nurusque 

carmina turrigerae dicere iussit Opi. 

iusserat et Phoebo dici, quo tempore ludos 

fecit, quos aetas aspicit una semel. 

his precor exemplis tua nunc, mitissime Caesar, 

fiat ab ingenio mollior ira meo. 

(Tristia, II, 19-28.) 
This paper calls attention to certain similarities of thought in the 

authors under discussion. The supposition that there is an organic 
connection between the expression of such similarities is to be used 
with caution. There is always the possibility that we have to deal 
merely with a coincidence. In view of his extensive borrowings’ from 
Ovid, however, we are perhaps justified in thinking that Dante may 
have been influenced by him in the passages in question. If this is 
true, he was acquainted not only with the Metamorphoses, but also 
with the Heroides, the Tristia, and the Pontic Epistles. This con- 
clusion, if accepted, will make it necessary to revise the following 
statement by Moore:* 
“It does not appear, however, that Dante’s familiarity with Ovid 
extended much beyond the Metamorphoses.” Again he says: “There 
is perhaps some reason to suppose that Dante may have been ac- 
quainted with the Heroides, but the evidence is not by any means 
conclusive.” 


OLIver M. JOHNSTON. 
Stanford University. 





‘C ompare Moore, Studies in Dante. First Series, Oxford, 1896, p. 206: “The 
instances in which Dante quotes or otherwise borrows from Ovid are very 
numerous, though they do not reach the large total of his Virgilian references.” 

‘See op. cit., p. 206. 

%See op. cit., p. 207. 
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The Origin of the Griselda Story, by Dudley David Griffith. University of Wash- 

ington Publications in Language and Literature, VIII, 1. 

Professor Griffith’s study is an attempt to pierce the obscurity that lies 
behind the Griselda story in Boccaccio’s version, and hence it is not a study in 
Chaucer nor even particularly in Boccaccio, but rather in comparative folk- 
lore. For he finds the origin of this pathetic—or irritating—tale in the Cupid and 
Psyche group of folk tales, which he believes through its use of tabu—par- 
ticularly the tabu on the wife (or husband) who must not question her hus- 
band’s (or wife’s) actions—served originally to give a motive to what has be- 
come in Boccaccio an almost pointless and hence heartlessly cruel “testing” of 
Griselda by her high born husband. 

Beginning with suggestions that have already been made as to the _ back- 
grounds for the story and devoting particular attention to the inadequacies 
of cycles of folk tales that have hitherto been suggested as sources, Pro- 
fessor Griffith, in the manner familiar to  folk-lorists, divides (though 
by no means in minute detail) the story into its component episodes and paral- 
lels to them the episodes in the Western Division of the tabu group of Cupid and 
Psyche tales. The list of parallels is imposing, and certainly the tabu element 
might serve as an excellent bit of motivation in the literary telling. As Grif- 
fith summarizes the tabu group: 

The elements of the tabu-group of Cupid and Psyche tales which occur with 
sufficient trequency to be characteristic of the type may be summarized as fol- 
lows: the love of a superior other-world being, the patient submission and en- 
during fidelity of the mortal, the espousal, usually near a spring or well or ima 
deserted place often with the consent of parents, the tabu, the happy married 
life, the wondrous gifts which the parents often share, the separation because of 
the violation of the tabu. the return of the mortal and of the other-world 
being to the exact state in which they were before the marriage, the supernatural 
powers gained by the mortal] in association with the other-world being, and the 
reunion after the human wife or husband has accomplished impossible tasks in an 
other-world journey. (p. 45.) 

And on page 53 he adds that the Western group differs from the Eastern “in 
that the other-world being is not a goddess or fairy but a prince under the 
enchantment of a witch so that he appears in animal form by dav and _ has 
human form only at night.” 

The difficulty is that there are striking differences, too, differences that the 
author explains away by calling them attempts to rationalize the story in its 
literary form. With this in mind an attempt is made to show that Gualtieri is 
really a rationalized other-world being (not in this detail according with 
the Western group, where the hero is a bewitched prince). There is no tabu 
expressed, but Professor Griffith suggests that the promise that Gualtieri extracts 
from Griselda at the wedding constitutes the rationalized form of that element. 
Griselda rejected retains none of the characteristics enjoved while Gualtieri’s wife. 
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And finally there is no quest, with its impossible tasks, a very touch-stone in the 
iolk tales, the element which provides for the necessary happy ending, but which 
would not now fit the “humanized” story. Likewise, in Boccaccio’s telling, there 
is Griselda’s father, who has been skeptical all along as to the result of his 
daughter's social climbing and has even kept her old clothes in readiness for her. 
However dubious the parents may be in the folk tales as to the safety of the 
daughter in the marriage to other-worldly man or to a beast, they usually ac- 
cept the fact cheerfully enough as soon as favors come to them or only to the 
daughter. 

These are suggested not as invalidating the author’s thesis at all, but as 
pointing out that in several significant points Boccaccio’s story cannot simply be 
held up against the pattern of the folk tales and made to fit without any piecing 
and arranging. The more we look into fiction, particularly medieval fiction, 
the more convinced we become in general that its roots are deep in folk tale, in 
folk literature of all sorts. That was probably particularly true of collections 
of stories, which were not new with the Decameron. Just how successful 
we can be in pointing out the particular folk tale from which a literary fiction 
grew is doubtful, but certainly much can be learned of the development of fiction 
from such studies as this and Miss Schlauch’s Chaucer’s Constance and Ac- 
cused Queens, where a story is set against the more generalized background of a 
related group of narratives. 

J. W. AsurTon. 

The University of lowa. 


Shaksperian Scraps and other Eltzabethan Fragments, by Samuel A. Tannen- 
baum. New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. xvi + 217 (4+ 16 
pages of plates). 


Of the eleven essays included in this volume only one had been printed pre- 
viously, “Shakspere’s Caste Prejudices,’ which, based upon Shakspere’s treatment 
of Posthumus, wad written as a reply to the views of Shaw, Frank Harris, and 
Ernest Crosby. It stands apart from the others, too, in that it alone is not an 
essay in “bibliotics.”. Of the remaining studies six are concerned with docu- 
ments which Dr. Tannenbaum pronounces forgeries—tfor the most part ascribed 
to Collier; two were inspired by the [new] Cambridge Shakespeare; one offers 
a number of emendations to the text of Shakspere (some of which are most 
reasonable and satisfying, as, “it is a Knell, That summons thee to Heaven, 
me to Hell”); one maintains that the comedy Misogonus was written by Lauren- 
tius Barjona (Lawrence Johnson), that Thomas Rychardes, whose name is ap- 
pended to the prologue, was merely the copyist, and that Barjona’s hand may 
be detected in the additions, corrections, and changes in Rychardes’ manuscript. 


Of the two essays provoked by the [new] Cambridge Shakespeare, one is a 
review of the Twelfth Night, similar in its method to Dr. Tannenbaum’s review 
ot The Tempest, which appeared in Volume X of this journal (April, 1931, 
Pp. 97-137). The other is a reply to Professor Dover Wilson's argument that 
the First Folio text of The Winter’s Tale was set from a copy in the handwriting 
of Ralph Crane. According to Dr. Tannenbaum, an examination of Crane's 
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handwriting fails to account for certain misreadings by the Folio compositor; 
the W7 does not reveal “certain very interesting and significant peculiarities” 
noticeable in Crane’s known transcripts—such as his dislike of contractions; and 
“The spelling in WT differs from that in Crane’s transcripts so radically and 
in so many words that it is impossible for the former to have been set up from 
‘copy’ written by the latter.” (A rather unhappy sentence!) 

All of Dr. Tannenbaum’s essays are keen and stimulating, but perhaps he is 
at his best when on the trail of Collier forgeries. Among Collier’s fabrica- 
tions are, he argues in this volume, Dr. Simon Forman’s “Bocke of Plaies”; 
the G [eorge] B [uck] note on the 1595 Locrine, ascribing the play to Charles 
Tylney; the inscription to Lord Chancellor Ellesmere in a copy of Buck’s Daphnis 
Polustephanos; the two notes on the title-page of George-a-Greene, in which 
Shakspere and Juby are cited as authorities for statements concerning the author- 
ship; the MS leaf of The Massacre at Paris; and the dedicatory sonnet to Sir 
Thomas Walsingham in the 1605 copy of Chapman’s A/] Fools now in the Wrenn 
Library. His essays are accompanied by sixteen pages of plates, which, thanks 
largely to Dr. Tannenbaum’s earlier volume, The Handwriting of the Renaissance, 
will assist students in following his arguments. 


At times Dr. Tannenbaum seems to make the processes of Collier more com- 
plex than is necessary—even though complex at other times they must have been. 
In accounting for the word Affronted in the “Forman” statement that Macbeth 
and his Lady “became moch amazed & Affronted,” Dr. Tannenbaum writes: 
“No definition given to the word ‘affront’ in ancient or modern English will fit 
this passage. How, then, did the forger come to write ‘affronted’? The answer 
is probably this: in his model the forger wrote ‘affrited’ (= affrighted), but 
when he was copying this into the diary he mistook the dotted 7 for an o and 
misread the word as ‘affroted’; unthinkingly he converted this into ‘affronted’. 
The reader should remember, too, that Forman has ‘fronted’ in his narrative of 
Cox.” The passage in Cox relates how Peter lost his wits and beat out his brains 
after “being fronted wt the sight of a beare vz a sprite apering .. . in liknes of a 
bere.” One reading this passage hastily in the expectation of imitating Forman’s 
vocabulary as well as his writing, might easily jump to the conclusion that 
“fronted” meant “frighted”. Although I profess no skill in “bibliotics,” I think 
I detect a similarity in the composition of the two words. 


In every instance Dr. Tannenbaum presents a strong case. He has, however, 
little patience with scholars wha had reached conclusion different from his own, 
and at times the vigor with which he writes encourages him to be somewhat un- 
fair. In the essay on George-a-Greene, he notes (p. 45) that Dr. Greg had, be- 
fore he later accepted as genuine and authoritative the manuscript notes on the 
title-page, “committed himself to the opinion that ‘Until the original [of the 
manuscript notes] had been examined by some competent person familiar with 
the Ireland and Collier forgeries, no final verdict can, of course, be pronounced.’ 
This, it will be admitted [adds Dr. Tannenbaum], is not very logical. As 
Collins pointed out, the data embodied in the notes need not be correct even 
though the notes be authentic.” Had Dr. Tannenbaum taken fuller notes upon 
Dr. Greg’s article or had he turned again to it, he would have seen that Dr. 
Greg was not so illogical as he implied. Two short sentences above that Dr. 
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Tannenbaum quotes, Dr. Greg wrote “The authority of this statement might 
be open to question, even if the authenticity were not.” 
I have noted only one typographical error of importance: on p. 34 “Ber- 
nard’s” appears for Dunbar’s; on p. 42, “Wistanley” for Winstanley. 
B. M. 


The Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century Verse. Chosen by E. K. Chambers. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1932. Pp. xiii + 905. 


A comparison of this comprehensive anthology with older collections from the 
same period will show that as a result of continuing investigation new sources 
have been tapped, and also that changes in taste have brought a new pro- 
portioning of emphasis among familiar authors. Early manuscripts of songs 
written under Henry VII and Henry VIII, together with Elizabethan song- 
books and commonplace books, have yielded copious and valuable additions to 
the lyrical canon. Wyatt now seems a solider figure than Surrey: Sir Edmund 
Chambers here gives 31 pages to the former, as compared with 22 to his younger 
friend. Sir John Davies, George Peele, Robert Greene, Thomas Lodge, Fulke 
Greville, Sir Walter Raleigh, and George Chapman are demanding more serious 
attention as the worth of their poetry wins general appreciation. 

In the volume before us, Davies fills 51 pages and Ralegh 38. These figures 
may be compared with the 69 pages allowed to Shakespeare and Sidney’s 31. 
(Even so, it may be mentioned that some of the less-known poems of Sidney, 
such as the long complaint of Phillisides from the Arcadia, have been included.) 
There are 27 pages of Greene’s excellent lyrics. Spenser rightly holds primacy 
in emphasis, with 96 pages; and the series of twelve extracts from the Faerie 
Queen will provide a welcome abecedary for readers who find the whole poem too 
formidable. A passage from Harington’s translation of Ariosto finds a place, 
perhaps the first reprinting of this work in any anthology. Yet even one who 
does not accept Ben Jonson’s condemnation of this as “under all translations .. . 
the worst,” feels considerable doubt that the passage justifies, on poetic grounds, 
its inclusion. The same question will apply to Lord Burleigh’s verses written 
to his daughter, to accompany the New Year’s gift of a spinning-wheel. This 
inclusion, however, is covered by the statement in the Preface that “here and 
there a concession has been made to the glamour of a famous name.” In 
general, it may be said that any cavils one might raise as to various inclusions or 
omissions are silenced by the collector’s usual taste and competence, by his 
having brought to notice such a fine thing as Chapman’s De Guiana, and by his 
skillful extracting from long poems by Spenser, Shakespeare, Daniel, and Drayton. 

The editor of a collection in the Oxford series is in the happy position of being 
able to emend without notice; hence there is little to learn, except about the 
editor’s taste, from a study of the texts here printed. One variant caught the 
reviewer's attention. Sir Edmund prints as the first line of “Lewis, the Lost 
Lover” by Sir Thomas More: 


Fie! flattering Fortune, look thou never so fair, 


and gives the Workes, 1557, as his source. But in such copies of this edition 
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as I have seen, the line begins, “Ey flatering fortune,’ and emendation seems 
gratuitous. The transposition of words in the seventh line of Sidney’s sonnet 
invoking sleep is doubtless an inadvertence. The editor also gives his own titles 
to poems; and Sir Edmund likes “The Seafarer’ so well as a title that he gives 
it to two poems. The poems of Wyatt’s which Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch called 
“Vixi Puellis Nuper Idoneus ...” in The Oxford Book of English Verse is 
here entitled “‘Remembrance.” There are other instances of this sort. Perhaps 
such freedom results in no harm; but in the coming collection of seventeenth- 
century verse, promised in the Preface, let us hope that the anthologist does not 
exercise his right to rename poems by Jonson, Donne, Herbert, Herrick, Vaughan, 
and others. 


The editor could not avoid adding some notes, “indicating briefly, for those 
who care to know, the more doubtful questions of authorship.” A valuable sug- 
gestion here is that Thomas Campion was the “sweet companion” of Davies's 
Orchestra, ll. 897-8. Attention is called to the poems of John Lilliat in Raw- 
linson Poet. Ms. 148, and to the copy, overlooked by editors, of Marlowe’s “‘Pas- 
sionate Shepherd to His Love” in the same manuscript. Sir Edmund follows 
Rollins in pointing out that Henry Chettle has a better claim than Henry 
Constable to “Damelus’ Song to His Diaphenia,” printed here from England’s 
Helicon. He dismisses somewhat too cavailerly the idea that Ralegh is the 
author of “Nature that washed her hands in milk,” and implies that the lines 
found in the Bible of the Gate-House at Westminster form an independent com- 
position. The question hinges on whether or not the final stanza of the longer 
lyric, the stanza about “cruel Time,” is “inappropriate,” as Sir Edmund terms 
it. To this reader it seems entirely appropriate, and the whole lyric in true 
Raleghan vein. There is nothing improbable in the idea that if Ralegh, on the 
eve of his execution, wrote a poem in the Gate-House Bible, he drew from his 
memory a stanza he had composed long before, and merely added to it the 
couplet dictated by his situation at the moment. 

Hoyt H. Hvupson. 


Princeton University. 


The Issue in Literary Criticism, by Myron F. Brightfield. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1932. 


li the vastness of Dr. Brightficld’s subject enforced a condensation that often 
appears dogmatic, what must be the plight of a reviewer seeking to summarize 
and evaluate such a work without misrepresentation and with full justice! 

Taking Aristotle’s Poetics as his point of departure and accepting the “ortho- 
dox pragmatism,” or instrumentalism, of John Dewey as his guide, Dr. Bright- 
field attacks the views of the idealists on philosophy, aesthetics, literature, and 
criticism, mainly because their dualism, which he empirically repudiates, postu- 


lates an absolute world of the spirit perceived only through imagination and in- 
tuition and set utterly apart from the changing world of the actual, from which 
Dr. Brightfield would, by his empirical method, draw the data for philosophy, 
aesthetics, literature, and criticism. Thus the main issue is dualism vs. monism, 
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of which he disposes summarily by asserting that the former is not borne out by 
facts, and from which he derives the lesser issues with which he is preoccupied. 

Dr. Brightfield is unable to believe in an absolute beauty in which all works 
of art share, and in a special subjective power whereby this absolute may be 
discerned; and he denies that such beliefs can produce criticism. Exposing with 
admirable dialectic skill the fallacies and subterfuges of the extreme idealists, he 
undertakes to relate art, and especially literature, to the observable data of ex- 
perience. “ ‘Beautiful,’” he asserts, “is a term applied by a man to an object 
(or situation) to indicate that the object (or situation) is in the state in which 
he wishes it to be—a state of readiness for immediate assimilation to his indi- 
vidual ends’—which leads him to the conclusion that “it is precisely the function 
of the beautiful to transpose itself into the useful,” to become “supreme utility,” 
its ability to transpose itself into which constitutes the standard by which beauty 
is to be tested. Having at considerable length applied this definition to art in 
general and literature in particular, Dr. Brightfield concludes that literature por- 
traying the impossible or improbable is inferior to that portraying the probable 
and thereby producing “poetic truth,” through which art makes its contact with 
actuality and justifies itself as a serious occupation. Literature, then, is as 
closely related to environment as is any other work of man, and is not purely 
spiritual, a product of magic, as the idealist implies. Since true criticism is 
altogether impossible on the latter basis, Dr. Brightfield contends that the genuine, 
or scientific, critic must possess special qualifications which elevate him above im- 
pressionism,—familiarity with and mastery of the data of literature in relation to 
environment, an impersonal attitude, habitua] use of observation, induction, etc., 
etc—so that the steps by which the critic arrives at a critical judgment can, 
like those of the scientist, be retraced and verified or disproved by another 
critic. Consequently, in criticism, as in philosophy and aesthetics, the idealist 
and the empiricist cannot argue with each other, because the one regards lit- 
erature as a spiritual phenomenon and displaces criticism with impressionism, 
while the other views literature as “earthly” and capable of judgment by a 
scientific (not impressionistic) process parallel to the methods of the laboratory 
and of the “new” history. 

Though Dr. Brightfield strenuously emulates the categorizing, definition, and 
other processes of the scientist, he substitutes assertion for the data of experience, 
a want which his plea of lack of space does not satisfy. Though he is a keen 
and shrewd reasoner and is widely read in philosophy and criticism, he weakens 
his case by withholding the data on which he seeks to establish his first prin- 
ciples; and until he supplies these data in the orthodox manner of the scientist— 
at whatever length—he must be rated as challenging and stimulative, but not 
convincing. He is especially weak in his summary dismissal of dualism, and in his 
lumping of the humanists with the various types of extreme idealists with whom 
the latter are most at issue, which amounts to a mechanical, not to say naive, 
oversimplification, convenient but unsound. Dr. Brightfield should also improve 
his style, which too often lapses into the almost unintelligible jargon of the spe- 
cialist; and he should supply an index. In view of his ambitious objective— 
that of outlining a scientific method for criticism—the book is disappointing; 
but, as already stated, it displays much able reasoning, makes a successful attack 
on the extreme idealists, and provokes careful thought about the present mud- 
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dled condition of literary criticism. As a pioneer work, then, it is worthy of 
high commendation and should lead to subsequent, and more successful, efforts 
by both Dr. Brightiield and his opponents. : 

J. RayMonp Dersy. 


Iowa State College. 


Laure de Pétrarque by Fernand Brisset. Paris: Librairie académique Pe-rin et 

Cie. 1931. 185 pp. 

Who was Petrarch’s Laura? Was she Laura de Noves, Laura de Chabiau, 
Laura des Baux, Laura de Cabassoles, Laura Colonna, or Laura de Sabran? 
Is the name of Laura merely a senhal, a fictitious appellation like Ovid’s Corinna, 
or does it represent an imaginary creature which never had any real existence in 
the flesh? So dense has been the air of mystery with which Petrarch has sur- 
rounded the identity of his lady, that whatever knowledge we may obtain 
about her will always be of an abstract and conjectural nature. Scholarship 
and tradition have, however, been inclined to accept Laura de Noves as the 
inspirer of the great Florentine’s lyrics, especially after the evidence presented 
by one of her self-proclaimed descendants—the erudite and clever Abbé de Sade, 
in his Mémoires pour la vie de Pétrarque, Amsterdam, 1764-7. 

Since no study has as yet appeared which may be considered as an absolute 



































refutation of the Abbé’s thesis, M. Brisset, member of the French Academy and 7 
translator of the Canzoniéere, feels justified in challenging once more the allega- } 
tions made in the Mémoires. His work is largely an extension and fortification ) 
of the arguments set forth by Adolfo Bartoli in his Storia della letteratura italiana, 
Florence, 1884, Vol. VII. M. Brisset’s patient analysis of the problem places . 
some convincing question marks beside a number of the Abbé’s claims; we be- 4 
lieve that much has been done towards effectively undermining the Laura de f 
Noves legend. Why M. Brisset does not avail himself-of the criticism of De Sade - 
made by modern scholars other than Bartoli is not clear. There is, for instance, , 
no reference to Flamini’s study—*Tra Valchiusa ed Avignone” in Giornale storico te 
della letteratura italiana, Suppl XII, 1910, which (despite the fact that it proves ‘ 
inconclusively that Laura was a Sabran belonging to the family of the Lords ‘ 
of Caumont) might have been very useful to him. I 

Though he makes no serious effort to identify Petrarch’s lady with any of the a 


other Lauras mentioned above, M. Brisset is disposed to accept Laura de Chabiau, 
originally proposed by Vellutello. Here, too, one feels-that the author has made 
a mistake in displaying indifference towards the most recent studies on the sub- 
ject, such as L. Mascetta-Caracci’s long and learned review of the aforementioned 
work of Flamini in the Rassegna critica della letteratura italiana, XVI, which 
contains an extensive argument in favor of Laura de Chabiau. 
Joserm G. Fucra. 
Northwestern University. 


Tieck’s Romantic Irony, by Alired Edwin Lussky. The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1932, $3.00. 
One of the most attractive topics in the field of literary criticism is the in- 
vestigation of the conception of romantic irony, which since the days of 
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Friedrich Schlegel has caused a lively discussion among literary historians. A. E. 
Lussky undertakes to investigate the romantic irony in Tieck’s work. Following 
the principles of Oscar Walzel with regard to the theory of romantic irony and 
romantic speculative philosophy in general, he attempts to define and to explain 
Tieck’s special type of romantic irony. 

He begins his work with an investigation of the attitude of the critics towards 
the origin and nature of romantic irony, and points out that Fr. Schlegel is 
generally regarded as the one who consciously used irony as a means of poetical 
effect, and who found in it a possibility of absolute spiritual independence of the 
author towards his creation. Lussky analyses the theories of some of the 
leading critics of romanticism, of men like Hegel, Hettner, Haym, and, to a 
certain extent, Walzel, who regarded romantic irony as identical with literary sub- 
jectivity and asserted that it can be seen at its best in instances of destruction of 
literary objectivity. The author further shows the difference between ancient and 
modern poetry, which according to Schlegel is characterized by an absolute ob- 
jectivity on the one side, and a prevalence of characteristic and individual features 
—Schlegel’s words are: das totale Uebergewicht des Characteristischen, Indi- 
viduellen und Interessanten—on the other. Goethe’s poetry—which stands be- 
tween the “Interessante” and “Schoene,” according to Haym—represents a new 
type of aesthetic perfection, which finds its typical expression in Wilhelm Meister. 
From this great “Roman” (novel) Schlege! derives the word romantisch as desig- 
nating a new type of poetry. In it he also discovers a type of irony ‘where the 
poet is said to be smiling down upon his own masterpiece from the heights of his 
genius.” Instead of the classical concept of objectivity true poetry shall hence- 
forth have for its perfect background a free, infinite subjectivity. In _ this 
sense, again according to Haym, the poetry of Ludwig Tieck expresses to a high 
degree the realization of Schlegel’s conception of romantic poetry. In Tieck’s 
farce Der gestiefelte Kater (Pussy in Boots) the tomcat Hinze is almost a repre- 
senative symbol of romantic irony in Schlegel’s sense. 

Lussky makes use of the investigations of some other critics of .romanticism 
to define the conception of romantic irony. From Silz’s Early German Romanti- 
cism he cites a remarkable statement concerning the difference in the use of 
romantic irony in the works of Schlegel and Novalis on the one hand, and of 
Brentano and Heine on the other, the irony of the latter two being superficial 
and degenerated into a mannerism and _ self-caricature, whereas the profound 
conception of Novalis and Schlegel is deeply religious—(the poet’s looking down 
upon his work is similar to the genius of the universe smiling down upon his 
creation), 

An analysis of Schlegel’s conception in particular is given. A special stress 
is laid on Schlegel’s contrasting Greek objective poetry with Shakespeare's tragedy, 
which he calls interessant (the poet being immanent in his work). There is, 


however, a difference between Schlegel’s two conceptions (objectiv—interessant) 
and Schiller’s naiv and sentimental. Schlegel’s two expressions Instinct and Ab- 
sicht may, in a way, be regarded as in their inner meaning parallel to objectiv 
and interessant. For Friedrich Schlegel romantic irony was that objectivity in a 
romantic work of literary art which nevertheless shows forth plainly the literary 
creator in all his artistic power, glory, wisdom, and love toward his creation. 
Two types of romantic irony must be differentiated: that of Shakespeare on 
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the one hand and that of Goethe and Tieck on the other. Shakespeare’s romantic 
irony consists in the fact that the poct calls the reader's full attention to himself 
by means of a totally opposite medium, by completely objective and objectified 
characters in his work and yet by his latent immanence in it; whereas Goethe 
and Tieck destroy the artistic objectivity of the work by making their appearance 
as the author who mocks his characters, his audience and himself. Also in Cer- 
vantes’ and Sterne’s works this type of irony is frequently found. 

Lussky cites Cervantes, Sterne and Goethe as the main sources of Tieck’s 
irony, and offers many instances from the works of these authors (especially Don 
Quixote, Tristram Shandy, Wilhelm Meister). In Tieck’s works he finds the 
most striking examples in Der gestiefelte Kater, Peter Lebrecht, and Blaubart be- 
sides Ein Tagebuch, Matthias Klostermayer, and Prinz Zerbino. 

A sharp distinction must be made between these two types of romantic irony 
(Shakespeare’s and Cervantes’, Sterne’s, Goethe’s). Tieck’s romantic irony was 
not that of a latent immanence of the author in his work but it represented the 
second type. He learned his irony not from Shakespeare but from the other 
three great poets. 

ErIcH FUNKE. 


The State University of Iowa. 

















